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OTHERS GUARANTEE WE DELIVER 


Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND ONLY LASTING 
SOURCE OF PHOSPHORUS. CONTAINS MORE 
PHOSPHORUS THAN BONE MEAL, ACID PHOS- 
PHATE, THOMAS SLAG, OR COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZER; AND COSTS MUCH LESS. 


As to its uses and results to be obtained, we refer you to your own Agricul- 
tural Institutions, or to the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana, Ills., who will send you on application their bulletins 
and circulars on GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. 

We are in the Phosphate Rock business and have been ever since the 
discovery of the Mt. Pleasant Field. We have our own rock deposits and 
the most complete and “up-to-date”’ plants for preparing, drying and grinding. 

We use every effort to furnish what the Agricultural authorities who have 
used this material with success recommend. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND GUARANTEES 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 


To everyone who gives us an order for as much as a carload of ground rock 
we will send free a copy of DR. C. G. HOPKIN’S book, “SOIL FERTILITY 
AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE;” or, on receipt of the price of 
same, which is $2.70, we will forward copy immediately and credit the amount 
on first order received for a carload. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students,] 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 
Announcement of the College of Civil. Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter—Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, . 
Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 


partmental announcements, etc. 
Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


L. H. Baivey, Director. 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

3- Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOL!-OWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY DAIRY INDUSTRY 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY FARM MECHANICS 
FORESTRY 

PLANT PATHOLOGY an hee 

SOIL TECHNOLOGY 


PLANT-BREEDING HOME ECONOMICS 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 


NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 
POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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Always consult this list of well-known business houses for whatever you 
*Phone or postal will bring prompt service. 
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BANKS 
First National 
Tompkins County National 


BEE KEEPERS SUPPLIES 
The A. I. Root Co 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
The Corner Book Stores. ...........0e0s0000. 


BOOK BINDING 
J. Will Tree. 


CATERER 
Alberger 


CLEANING AND PRESSING 
Bates Tailoring Shop 
L. J. Carpenter 
Xi C. Durfey ; 
WV. F. Fletcher Co.. 
Herson & Holland. . 


CUTS AND ENGRAVING 
The Christy Engraving Co 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 
D. H. Burrell & Co 
De Laval Separator Co. (back cover) 
The J. B. Ford Co 
D. H. Gowing & Co.... 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 
Thatcher Mfg. Co.... 


DRUGS 
White & Burdick 


FEEDS ; 
The H.-O. Co. Mills 


FERTILIZERS 
German Kali Works . 
John Ruhm, Jr.. 


FLORIST 
Bool Floral Co 


a 
H. J. Bool Co 


GREENHOUSES 
Lord & Burnham Co. 


GROCERIES AND MEATS 
LAPR TOD. oo. 5 ee cess evecare escecesovecs 25 
D. S. O’Brien 3 
Wanzer & Howell. 


GUNS 
Ithaca Gun Co.. 


HOTEL 
Ithaca Hotel and Cafes 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 
Goulds Mfg. Co 
International Harvester Co 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Wasson Stanchion Co 
Williams Bros 


INSURANCE 
Home Life Ins. Co 
New York Life Ins. Co 


JEWELRY 
R. A. Heggie & Bro. Co 
A. B. Kenedy 


LAUNDRIES 
Forest City Laundry 
Palace Laundry 
Modern Method Laundry. . 
Norwood’s Laundry 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
E. B. Baxter. 
L. C. Bement 
Buttrick & Frawley. 
Barney Seamon .. 


MUSIC STORE 


NURSERIES 
Samuel Fraser 
Harrisons’ 
Maloney Bros. & Wells 
F. Ww. W 


PAINTS AND OILS 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 
Robinson 


| PICTURE FRAMING, ETC. 


H. C. Cable Art Store 
Smith’s Art Store 


| POULTRY AND STOCK 


C. U. Dept. of Poultry Husbandry 
C. U. Dept. of Animal Husbandry 


PRINTING 
Norton Printing Co... 
Wise... 


REAL ESTATE 
Ithaca Realty Co. 
Rural Life Co 


RESTAURANTS 


Crissey’s. . . 


SCHOOLS AND SOLE BSES 
Cc cornell University . 


SEEDS 
Peter Henderson & Co 


SHOES AND REPAIRING 
P. J. Herron 
Peter Scusa 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
B. G. Pratt Co 
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An IHC Manure Spreader 


Saves Valuable Fertilizer 


HE farms of Europe have been worked for centuries, yet the average 
production of wheat from those farms is nearly 30 bushels per acre; 
more than double the average yield of American farms. What is the 

reason for this tremendous difference? 

The reason is that European farmers know the value of stable manure 

as a fertilizer. The average European soil is not as fertile as the average 

American land, but the European grows heavier crops because the fertility 

of the soil is kept up constantly by the liberal use of stable manure. 

While there is not so much stable manure in this country, what there is 

can be used to far greater advantage when an IH C manure spreader is 

used to distribute it. 


IHC Manure Spreaders 
Kemp 20th Century, Corn King, Cloverleaf 


make one ton of manure go as far as two tons spread by hand. By pulveriz- 
ing the manure and spreading it in an even coat, light or heavy as may be 
needed, all over the la, they insure a perfect combination of the plant 
food elements with the soil. There is no over-fertilizing in spots, to 
produce an uneven stand of grain. Each square foot of ground gets the 
same treatment. 

The superior mechanical construction of I H C spreaders is the reason 
for their effectiveness. .They solve every problem of correct spreading. 
Light draft is secured by the proper construction of wheels and correct 
principles of gearing. When IHC spreaders are thrown in and out of 
gear the beater drive chain is not shifted. 

The advantages of this construction are: Positive traction — the chain 
engages nearly half the teeth on large sprockets instead of only a few; chain 
worn on one side only instead of on both sides as in other constructions; 
simple, effective chain tightener instead of a complicated, troublesome one. 
These all add to the durability of the spreader. 

I H C spreaders have noreach. They do not need one. 

Because of this feature an I H C spreader can be turned in 
its own length, a great convenience at any time. IHC 
spreaders have many other advantages which the IH C 
local dealer will explain to you. See him and get catalogues 
and full information, or, if you prefer, write 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 


IHC Service Bureau 
The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, 
any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irri- 


gation, fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific and send them 
to IH C Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, U S A 


th 
the best information obtainable on better farming. If you have 
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Lettuce is a Money Maker 
For an Inside Winter Crop 


HOUSE like the above—30x 180feet— ground yield three crops instead of one. 

will grow 13,000 heads. Youcan get It’s pleasant work and it pays. Send for 

two more just such crops—the mid-winter our Greenhouse Growers’ Catalog, it 

one bringing the highest price. shows various houses for different grow- 
Here, then, isan easy way to make your ing purposes. 


Lord & Burnham Co, 
SALES OFFICES FACTORIES 


New York Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Irvington, N. Y. 
St. James Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. Des Plaines, Ill. 


A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell : : 


+ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Educational Trains 


now bring the facts from the Experiment Station direct 
to the Farmer. 


The Experiment Station men are anxious to discuss the questions of most value 
to the people along the routes. Ask them to bring along an exhibit of fertilizer 
materials and to tcll you how to get the most plant-food for your money. 

Recently one train gave demonstrations of actual fertilizer mixing. Soon many 
will do so. Take your fertilizer dealer to these trains. Ask him to sell Potash 
Salts and brands containing six to ten per cent. Potash. 

We shall be glad to send you, free, pamphlets prepared by the best practical 
authorities on fertilizers for various crops and soils, Write today, mentioning 
crops and soils that you wish to improve. 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Chicago New Orleans Savannah 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
DANISH DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment Culture, Rennet Tablets and Cheese 
Color Tablets are INDISPENSABLE TO CHEESE MAKERS 
Because they are always Uniform, Superior in Strength and Quality and are unexcelled 
in Reliability. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


is the strongest and most uniform and is used by nearly all prize winners. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE 


makes a vigorous starter for Butter, Cheese and Commercial Buttermilk. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Alarm Clocks at $1.00 


We have sold many and all have 
proved to be good. What more can 
you ask? The figures on the face are 


clear, the bell is loud and clear. 


Make Suggestions 


Do you realize that the Board of 
Directors are trying to run the Co-op 
to please your There are times when 
they do not know just what improve- 
ment is wanted. Prof. Wing repre- 
sents the Agricultural students on the 


Board. Talk with him. 


THE CO-OP, Morrill Hall 
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EXPERTS 


By E. O. Fippin 


Professor of Soil Technology, Cornell University 


HE establishment of local or dis- 
trict agricultural advisers and of 
community experts in various phases 
of agricultural improvement, we count 
to be one of the most fundamental and 
promising movements of recent times, 
for sound agricultural advancement. 
The application to industry of every 
sort of the advice of the experienced 
expert in solving problems of produc- 
tion, of accounting, of business organi- 
zations, of transportation, of salesman- 
ship, and of social and educational 
well-being of employees has long been 
recognized in many lines of business. 
It is a sound principle based upon the 
idea that any well balanced business, 
whether mining, manufacture, trans- 
portation, mercantiling, banking or 
what not, is so broad in its demands 
for technical training, points of view 
or range of special experience, that 
these can not be found within a single 
individual. The commercial organiza- 
tion is so engrossed with the operations 
of its business and its vision is at so 
short a range, that the man or the 
organization is not able to grasp recent 
technical or practical advances or see 
important broad relationships. There- 
fore, it has need of the expert who has 
made a special study of particular 
features of the business, so that he is 
able to point out defects and to explain 
means for improvement. 
It is this function which should be 
supplied to the farm. Agriculture is 
now recognized to be exceedingly 


diverse, in the kinds of technical 
knowledge of soils, crops, rotations, 
insect or fungous diseases and remedies, 
types of live-stock and agricultural 
manufactures that it embraces. Long 
training is essential to get measurably 
familiar with these. Further, they 
must be adjusted to business problems 
of farm organizations, marketing, etc., 
and the average farmer or manager 
who gives a large amount of time to 
the details of labor and management, 
can not adequately comprehend them. 
Therefore, he should be at liberty to 
call in an expert to help him solve his 
farm business ills as the city brother 
solves his problems. 

The farmer is beginning to apply to 
the experiment stations and colleges 
for such aid. It is being given, but 
if this demand grows to the extent it 
should reach, it would, as it already 
has a tendency to do in some places, 
swamp the facilities of such institu- 
tions. And further, it may be seriously 
questioned if the state should go to the 
length of solving all the individual and 
personal problems of the farmer. 
Would not the state better confine 
itself to determining conditions and 
principles, leaving to the individuals 
the local applications of these? 

The only alternative is to place in 
each community the agricultural ex- 
pert who for many purposes would 
best be permanently stationed at one 
post to consult with farmers, study 
local conditions and advise on particu- 
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lar problems of that territory. The 
more serious problems of agriculture 
are controlled by local conditions and, 
therefore, the man who advises con- 
cerning these should have a full appre- 
ciation of those peculiar local condi- 
tions to supplement his general knowl- 
edge. 

Most assuredly, therefore, we be- 
lieve the introduction of the farm 
expert or adviser or bureau should be 
encouraged as fundamental means of 
agricultural betterment. 

Such men are demonstrating their 
value in several parts of the country. 
New York has already three county or 
local advisers and several more are 
likely soon to be established. In a 
Pennsylvania district such a man is 
reported to have so thoroly gained the 
confidence and support of the farmers 
of his territory that 1700 stand firmly 
behind and for him. In several south- 
ern states where local advisers have 
been placed by public funds they have 
been taken over to the support of local 
funds because of their demonstrated 
value to the community. In Missouri, 
in Nebraska, in Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Ontario, Canada, as well as in 
New York, the value of the local 
expert function is largely recognized. 
In Chautauqua. county, New York, a 
farm expert bureau has been organized 
by local initiative and supported 
largely by local funds. The move- 
ment bids fair to have a rapid growth. 

Inevitably with the demonstration 
of the value of the single community 
adviser will come the demand for more 
specialized men as a part of such 
bureaus. This is well illustrated by 
the community ‘Plant Doctors,” of 
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whom our Department of Plant Path- 
ology has a number placed in the state 
and more in demand. 

It is for public agencies to perceive 
the value of this function and to 
demonstrate, and perhaps aid it to a 
greater or less extent, for a time, in 
order that its value may be generally 
appreciated. 

This means it is unwise for the 
government to fully or permanently 
subsidize the agricultural expert move- 
ment; first, because it is more an 
individual and community matter, and 
second, because too much state support 
is likely to weaken the system by too 
rapid growth and the employment of 
too many inefficient men in the expert 
capacity. 

The qualities demanded of the local 
adviser are of the most exacting sort 
and include thoro technical training, 
farm experience, knowledge of busi- 
ness, and a sympathetic, diplomatic 
and original personality. Inefficient 
men will be very injurious to the sys- 
tem and, therefore, it is wise that such 
experts receive good pay in order that 
good men may be attracted and held. 

One other function of the community 
adviser should be recognized, namely, 
that having assisted his patrons in the 
details of production he will gradually 
draw them together into a codperative 
buying and selling unit, ultimately 
welding communities into the kinds of 
effective economic and social units 
which have been so much pointed to 
as desirable, but which there has 
seemed too little means to reach. We 
count the local agricultural adviser of 
the right sort truly a revolutionary 
agent for the general good. 





THE FARM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


By I. P. Roberts 


Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus, Cornell University. 


HE State University of California, 
which was founded under much 

the same conditions as regards the 
agricultural department and opened 
about the same time as Cornell, is 
located in Berkeley, at the foot of the 
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semi-mountainous hills which encircle 
the bay and city of San Francisco. 
Although there is a border of nearly 
level land from one to several miles in 
width between the coast towns and the 
seashore, there are no good agricul- 
tural lands within thirty miles of the 
University available for an experi- 
mental farm. The farm activities of 
the College of Agriculture and its 
growth were retarded for many years 
by this lack of suitable land. 

About four years ago the University 
purchased an ideal farm seventy-seven 
miles from Berkeley on a trunk line of 
the Southern Pacific railway. The 
ease with which it can be reached 
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enables the professors resident in 
Berkeley to deliver courses at the 
Farm School, varying in length from 
one to six weeks. The Farm School, as 


will be seen below is young—in the 
formative period—and it has, therefore, 
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seemed to me useful to go somewhat 
into detail as regards its organization, 
equipment, and initial undertakings. 
The Legislature of 1905 appropriated 
$150,000 for the purchase and equip- 
ment of a farm for the College of Agri- 
culture. Seven hundred and eighty 
acres of land was bought. The ener- 
gies of the farm are directed in several 
lines. One purpose is to carry on ex- 
periments looking to the improvement 
of agricultural conditions through- 
out the State; and another, closely 
related to it, to make farm life.more 
profitable, more attractive and °com- 
fortable. The Secondary School of 
Agriculture located upon the farm, 
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from a start of 12 students in 1908, 
now boasts of 100 at the beginning of 
the school year of 1912. The only 
requirement for entrance is, that the 
boy shall be not less than fifteen years 
old and shall have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the eighth grade in grammar 
school. In addition to the regular 
students, those who have similar educa- 
tional qualifications and are eighteen 
or more years of age are admitted for 
one year or more and allowed to elect 
any of the subjects in the regular 
courses for which they are qualified. 
About one-half of our students are 
now of this class, which gives a mature 
character to the school. 

During the fall of each year there is 
held at the farm a series of short 
courses, covering all branches of agri- 
culture and extending in length of time 
from two weeks in Horticulture and 
Viticulture to seven weeks in Poultry 
and Dairy Manufactures. The juniors 


and seniors of the regular agricultural 
course at the University of California 
are permitted to spend one-half year 
of their time at the Farm, taking only 
practical work such as field work in 
Horticulture and Viticulture, Dairy 


Manufacturing and General Stock 
Management. Twenty-six students 
have this year availed themselves of 
this opportunity. 

Of the 780 acres in the Farm, about 
300 are given over to general farming. 
The remainder is assigned to school 
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and experimental grounds, and to pas- 
ture. About 200 acres have been 
planted to barley, some 50 to oats and 
10 to wheat for the use of the Poultry 
Division; 30 acres of new land has 
been ‘‘checked’”’ and seeded to alfalfa, 
while an older tract of about 50 acres is 
continued in alfalfa. Cereal Investi- 
gations account for 4o acres, Plant 
Pathology 10, Viticulture 30, and Horti- 
culture 40; Animal Husbandry uses 37 
acres of alfalfa pasture, about 10 acres 
of corrals and feeding ground, and go 
acres of general volunteer pasture. 
The Poultry Division occupies nine 
acres and has some twelve buildings; 
and school grounds proper including an 
athletic field occupy approximately 10 
acres. 

The Federal Department of Agri- 
culture occupies 23 acres of choice 
creek land which they use in irrigation 
experiments, along the line of determin- 
ing the duty of water for alfalfa, trees 
and garden crops. 

The buildings consist of a dining hall, 
two dormitories, stock judging pavilion, 
creamery and administrative office, 
horticultural building and class rooms, 
forge and wood working shops, Veter- 
inary Science, and Animal Industry 
buildings. Besides these, there are 
smaller houses for the use of the Viti- 
culture Department, together with two 
lath houses, and a mushroom house. 
There are nine poultry buildings, and 
three barns given over to the horses, 
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ANIMAL INDUSTRY BUILDING 


cattle and sheep. The farm stock is 
housed in barns of the older type. 
The Cereal Division has a separate 
building for its own use. 

Up to this time not so much atten- 
tion has been paid to horses as to 
cattle, swine and sheep. No thorough- 
breds have been purchased, though 
there are nine well bred Percheron and 
Clydesdale grades. About equal at- 
tention is paid to the beef and dairy 
types of cattle. Of the swine, the 
Poland Chinas and Berkshires are the 
most numerous. The sheep are an 
exceptionally fine lot, the flock having 
been founded two years ago by the 
purchase of a car load of choice and 
champion animals from McKerrow of 
Wisconsin. There are 75 head of 
sheep, three breeds being about equally 
represented; i. e. Hampshire, Shrop- 
shire and Southdown. The animals 
above enumerated are in direct charge 
of the Animal Industry Division. The 
farm division, which is charged with 
the growing of all crops and the 
handling of all farm labor, has in its 
charge 23 mules and two _ grade 
Percheron mares. 

The Poultry Department is at 
present conducted more along com- 
mercial than experimental lines. It 
supplies the farm dining hall with 
poultry products, as well as the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and 
the University Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco. There are at present about 600 


individuals, principally of the White 
Leghorn breed. 

The Creamery Department is also 
run commercially, as well as for the 
purposes of instruction and experimen- 
tation. The average daily output is in 
excess of 500 pounds of butter. Cheese 
is not made in large quantities; in fact, 
only for purposes of instruction. The 
farm is producing annually about 60 
tons of hay other than alfalfa. About 
400 tons of alfalfa is produced, but 
this yield depends upon the amount of 
pasturing which becomes necessary 
each year. The average yield of bar- 
ley the last few years is 32 bushels per 
acre. Very small amounts of wheat 
are grown. Oats are largely grown 
for hay. 

There are at the Farm, at present, 
eighty-two secondary school students, 
and twenty-six University students 
for the spring term only. There are 
sixteen instructors of all grades, besides 
some four helpers such as Orchardist, 
Farm Foreman, etc. All of these men, 
with the exception of one, are in 
residence. The students are housed in 
two dormitories, the first of which, 
erected two years ago, cost $28,000; the 
second, just finished, cost $33,000. The 
two will accommodate 140 students. 

The working funds of the institution 
are derived from state appropriations 
and come in different forms, each being 
appropriated for a specific purpose. 
As the California legislature meets only 
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once in two years, each appropriation 
runs that long. The following figures 
are on this basis, i. e. two years: Sup- 
port, $60,000; equipment, $11,000; 
implements, $2,500; grounds, $3,000; 
light, power, water, sewer, $10,000; 
salaries, $60,000; and _ buildings, 
$100,000. Besides these funds, such 
moneys as are taken in from the sale of 
farm products or for the board and 
room of students are turned back into 
the farm treasury for the maintenance 
of the institution. At the present 
time the dormitory and dining hall are 
self-sustaining, while the farm crops 
alone have proven profitable. 


The Farm School is an integral part 
of the University of California and 
responsible to the College of Agricul- 
ture. The Superintendent of the 
Farm is Dr. Leroy Anderson, Cornell, 
1896, who is also Superintendent of 
Farm Schools—although there is, as 
yet, only one such school in the 
State. Roger Marr Roberts, Cornell 
1892, is manager of the University 
Farm and general business manager as 
well, having charge of all supplies and 
the disbursal of all moneys. As man- 
ager, he is the farm representative 
on the Board of |Regents of the 
University of California. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


[Abstract of a report of President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College] 


HE United States Government 
under the provisions of the Acts 
of Congress of July 2, 1862, August 30, 
1890, and March 4, 1907, is contribu- 
ting $2,500,000 annually toward the 
support of the state colleges of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, established 
under the provisions of the first of 
these acts. Each state has at least 
one such institution, and in seventeen 
southern states there are separate 
institutions for negroes. The Federal 
Government contributes annually to 
each state for the benefit of these 
institutions $50,000, and in addition 
$30,000 in partial support of agricul- 
tural experiment stations maintained 
in connection with the agricultural 
colleges. These appropriations in- 
volve recognition by Congress of the 
two-fold task of these institutions, 
namely, instruction and investigation; 
and a bill now under consideration to 
appropriate annually an additional 
$15,000 to each State for extension 
work in agriculture contemplates re- 
cognition of the three-fold nature of 
their proper task. 
The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in whose hands the administra- 


tion of the funds for these institu- 
tions rests is often asked to define 
the purposes and functions of the 
distinctive agricultural colleges or 
departments of agriculture. The 
Bureau maintains that the main 
purpose of these agricultural colleges or 
departments is expressed in the thought 
that they are the organ or servant of 
the state, designed primarily to benefit 
the agricultural and rural life, both of 
the state and of the nation. 

There are three main types of service 
which the college may render: 

Investigation, Instruction, and Ex- 
tension service. Investigation may be 
called the search for truth about agri- 
culture and rural affairs; instruction, 
the incarnation of this truth in trained 
leadership; extension service, the dis- 
semination or democratization of this 
truth—its distribution among all the 
people interested. 

Thus the college has a three-fold 
task; not three tasks, but one task, to 
be fulfilled in these three fairly distinct 
methods or types of work. Let us 
discuss each one of these with as much 
brevity as possible. 








Of course the characteristic work of 
this college, as of any college, is to 
teach the students who resort to it. 
But it is peculiarly true of an agricul- 
tural college that it can not teach until 
it has something to teach. Hence, 
logically, the first business of the col- 
lege is to investigate. It seems best, 
therefore, to place research first in the 
order of present discussion. 

There are certain laws governing the 
operations of soil and the growth of 
plants and animals. Experience and 
observation enable men to follow these 
laws to a degree—but only to a degree. 
Few farmers have time for prolonged 
or systematic study or the training or 
facilities for it. Men must be set apart 
for this work, men specially trained, 
with time and apparatus. Thus, the 
agricultural experiment station came 
into being. This work of investigation 
divides itself into several types, the 
first of which is research. This is a 
study of the fundamental laws that 
underlie the operations of the soil and 
the growth of plants and animals. 
The aim of research in agriculture is to 
gain exact knowledge of general prin- 
ciples that may be applied to the busi- 
ness of growing food and other supplies 
coming from the soil. 

Once the general principles or laws 
are discovered, the method of their 
application to actual operations must 
be worked out. Expert farmers will 
accomplish a good deal of this experi- 
mentation, but not all of it. Hence, 
the college, through its experiment 
station, must continuously carry on 
these experiments. 

Then, too, there is need of the Agri- 
cultural Survey. We recognize the 
need of knowing not only the general 
laws of nature and their applications 
to methods of culture, but that each 
farmer needs to know how to make the 
application und r his peculiar condi- 
tions of soil, climate, topography, 
market and transportation facilities, 
etc. So long as there are unsolved 
problems lying before our farmers 
which can be solved only in the light 
of the knowledge which the average 
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farmer can not gain for himself, then 
the college must help. 

There is the problem of distributing 
the products once grown, the nearness 
to market, transportation, the charac- 
ter of the market, competition for the 
market, the function and rewards of 
the middlemen, the development of 
agricultural credit, business coopera- 
tion among farmers, etc. These eco- 
nomic considerations, just because they 
are vital to the success of agriculture, 
are a subject for thorough investigation 
by the agricultural college. 

But, after all, there is an even larger 
issue, the social phase. Our greatest 
concern is with the quality of people 
developed by the rural mode of living. 
Hence, the conditions of rural life, 
moral, religious, recreational and 
social, are of significance. Because 
these things are vital to the welfare 
of the Commonwealth, they must be 
studied. 

We may now consider the methods 
by which the instruction of the college 
shall minister to its chief purpose. 
There are three main outcomes to be 
cherished in the course of study, and I 
state them in inverse order with respect 
to human destinies, but in direct order 
with respect to immediate purposes 
and policies. They are, first, prepara- 
tion for the agricultural vocations; 
second, preparation for citizenship, 
particularly rural citizenship; third, 
the all-round development of the 
man. 

Preparation for the agricultural 
vocations is the immediate business of 
the college on the teaching side. The 
courses of study, the methods of teach- 
ing, the atmosphere of the institution, 
should all make for this end. The 
term “agricultural vocations’ is per- 
haps somewhat misleading, but must 
answer until we find a better one. It 
is not the same as farming. The term 
does not imply that all of these voca- 
tions are pursued in the open country, 
but it includes those vocations the 
adequate preparation for which must 
embrace a thorough study of the soil, 
or of plants, or of animals, for the pur- 
pose of using that knowledge for 
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economic ends; and also the vocations 
of a professional-character which have 
to do directly with the life of the rural 
people. 

The most efficient service to society 
which can be rendered by most men is 
the honorable pursuit of a_ useful 
vocation, and it becomes the funda- 
mental task of the agricultural college 
toinspire its graduates with the thought 
that they are to follow their chosen 
vocation, not primarily as a means of 
making money, but ‘primarily as a 
means of service to society. This may 
sound theoretical and academic, but 
it is sound sociology, sound pedagogy, 
sound ethics, sound religion. 

Nevertheless, each individual has 
obligations to the community that lie 
outside his vocation. No matter how 
isolated his life may be, nor how busily 
he may be engaged in the exacting 
duties of his vocation, he is obliged by 
many considerations, not the least of 
which is his education at state expense, 
to give an intelligent and honest account 
of himself as a member of society, 
as a political citizen. It is especially 


incumbent upon the man who follows 


his vocation in a rural environment 
that he shall understand the peculiar 
needs of the rural community as well 
as those larger general needs which 
incorporate themselves in state and 
national policies. The agricultural 
college, therefore, must try to make 
sure that every graduate has secured 
some grip both upon the problems of 
the rural community and upon the 
general problems of the day, problems 
social, economic, governmental, ethi- 
cal. 

Without question, the man himself 
must be greater than his work and 
perhaps even greater than his citizen- 
ship. But I think we have not yet 
sufficiently realized the possibilities of 
vocation in the making of a man, and 
hence we have not realized the culture- 
value of the training for vocation. As 
a matter of fact, those qualities of mind 
and character that we like to chink of 
as belonging to the superior man, such 
as sound physical health, intellectual 
vigor, ripe culture, high ideals and 


noble thinking, are cultivated, in no 
small degree, by the right sort of pur- 
suit of the day’s work and by the right 
sort of service to one’s family, neigh- 
borhood, town, state, and nation. I 
believe, therefore, that whenever we 
have organized our agricultural voca- 
tional courses in the proper way, when- 
ever the materials of study in those 
courses have been adequately ela- 
borated, and assuming that all the 
subjects are properly taught, we will 
find that the man thus trained, granted 
that he has within him the seeds of 
culture, will become a cultivated, well- 
rounded man. 

More than knowledge of problems, 
greater than an interest in politics, is 
the spirit of community service, the 
willingness to sacrifice something of 
one’s financial gains, of one’s time, 
energy, leisure and comfort for the 
sake of leading one’s community on to 
higher levels, for the sake of solving 
its problems. 

An agricultural college can not give 
its chief attention to the training of 
men for the utilization of their leisure. 
Yet there is no reason why the men 


‘ who follow the agricultural vocations 


may not have leisure. They must 
have it. Leisure feeds the highest 
impulses of the soul. Leisure is essen- 
tial to the enlargement of the spirit. 
An agricultural college should have 
teachers and offer courses, and require 
men to take those courses, that will 
tend to give the individual student, no 
matter what his vocation, some grasp 
of the eternal verities, some hold on 
the essential things of life, some 
knowledge of the sources of personal 
power, great inspiration, a grip of the 
problems of human duty and human 
destiny. This may be secured through 
literature, or through philosophy, or 
through history; but we can not 
afford to give the baccalaureate degree 
to any man who has not at least 
opened the door and peered into that 
high-vaulted chamber which contains 
the choicest treasure of human thought 
and aspiration. 

We come now to the third phase of 
the task of the college—the dissemina- 
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tion of truth to al! the people of the 
state. I hold that the function of 
extension service on the part of the 
agricultural college is coédrdinate with 
its function of investigation and of 
teaching resident students, and the 
reason lies less in any logical formula 
than it does in a practical need and a 
practical means of meeting that need. 
What I mean is this: the ultimate 
purpose of the agricultural college is the 
benefit of the agriculture of the state. 
One means of benefit is investigation, 
another is by training leaders; but 
another, and, in some respects, the 
most important, is by reaching with 
information and inspiration every 
worker in the land. It is the logical 
outcome of the social or state function 
of the institution. 

There are other reasons why the 
extension service should become or- 
ganic in the agricultural college. It 
reacts on the research and teaching, 
bringing them into more intimate 
touch with the realties and the funda- 


0 


mental needs of agriculture and coun- 
try life. It gives the institution that 
state-wide and social leadership which 
makes it the center of light and leading 
in agricultural affairs. The people 
expect that the college shall distribute 
what it knows, for the benefit of the 
people who can not come to the col- 
lege. It is because they cherish the 
belief that the college exists to serve 
them directly and immediately as well 
as through the training of a compara- 
tively few individual leaders, that they 
are willing to pour out money in its 
behalf. 

Obviously this extension service 
should be so organized that it shall 
not interfere with the work of re- 
search or of teaching. Temporarily, 
because of lack of men, it may have 
this bad effect, but this, only a 
passing phase, can be remedied as 
soon as we ‘have adequate appro- 
priations and can develop what shall 
practically be an extension service 
faculty. 


CROP ADAPTATION AS DETERMINED BY 
AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 


By L. H. Goddard 


Chief of the Department of Codperation, Ohio Experimental Station 


NE of the extremely important 
problems which every farmer is 
forced to solve in working out his plans 
for each succeeding year, is the determ- 
ination of the crops and the varieties 
of crops, which he shall grow in his 
fields. Unfortunately, however, not 
all farmers even recognize the problem 
as such. It is probable that a very 
large percentage of them accept un- 
thinkingly, decisions which have been 
made by others, such decisions not 
infrequently having been made for 
conditions which were entirely differ- 
ent from the ones under which they 
are working. In the days of pioneer 
agriculture, when our wants were few 
and easily gratified, this plan may have 


sufficed, but with the great changes in 
American agriculture and American 
people which have already come to 
pass, and the still greater ones which 
must certainly occur in the near future, 
another method of procedure must be 
adopted. A farmer’s labor income of a 
dollar a day or less, which once may 
have seemed princely, looks now too 
much like the wages of an office boy. 
In selecting our farm crops, then, we 
certainly should try to consider care- 
fully every factor, whether fundamen- 
tal or not, which has any bearing upon 
the question, before we make our final 
decision. In the following paper, so 
far as its limits will permit, attention 
will bi: called to a few of these factors 
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which have been observed or studied in 
connection with the Agricultural Sur- 
vey which we are now prosecuting in 
Ohio. 

One of the most important of these 
factors, the climate, has long been 
recognized in a general way by all 
intelligent farmers. We doubt, how- 
ever, if even the best informed of them, 
or perhaps even our agricultural insti- 
tutional workers, have given sufficient 


(see Cornell Bulletin 316)? Even the 
little State of Ohio, about 200 miles 
square, with no mountain ranges, and 
indeed with a very large percentage of 
its land coming between two datum 
plains not over three to four hundred 
feet apart, has a variation of 50 days in 
crop growing season, which in one 
place in the State can be covered by 
driving half way across one county 
(see Ohio Station Bulletin 235). In 


MAP OF NEW YORK SHOWING AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS 
BETWEEN LAST FROST OF SPRING AND 


THE FIRST IN FALL 


attention to this very important 
subject. Of course, all farmers in New 
York or Ohio, for example, know 
better than to try to grow cotton or 
oranges, but do very many of them 
know of the wide climatic variations 
which exist within the boundaries of 
their own state? Possibly some of 
them would not be surprised that at 
ene place in Long Island there is an 
even hundred days longer crop growing 
season than is accorded by nature to 
northeastern New York State. Would 
they expect, however, that one side of 
St. Lawrence County has 60 days 
longer season than has the other side 


more than one place in Ohio a thirty 
mile drive will cover a variation in crop 
growing season of 30 days. Such great 
differences as these must not longer be 
ignored, as they have been quite 
largely in the past, by institutional 
workers in offering suggestions regard- 
ing varieties of crops or even kinds of 
crops, in some cases. 

Our experience in the field, however, 
teaches us that we must go still further, 
and consider the weather of the season 
whose crop we are considering as well 
as the climate of the section, and that 
in doing this we must analyze it by 
month as well as season by season. 
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In determining the comparative value 
of different crops for a given section we 
must know when we visit it or study its 
statistics, whether or not the weather 
that year has been normal. An ab- 
normally heavy rainfall in the spring, 
a severe drouth in the summer, or 
vice versa, does not have the same 
effect on all crops. Farmers can give 
our field workers something of an idea 
regarding the weather which they have 
experienced that particular season, 
but they are a little too prone to blame 
their faults on the weather to make 
this information as accurate as it 
should be. The day is certainly com- 
ing when Experiment Stations will tie 
up all their field crop publications with 
definite information, regarding the 
climate of the area in which their plots 
are located and the weather of that 
area for each year under consider- 
ation. 

While climate and weather have long 
been recognized as important in con- 
nection with crop adaptation, another 
and even more important factor has 
until recently been quite largely dis- 
regarded. Farmers have long recog- 
nized that the different soils on their 
farms were not equally suited to all 
crops. But they have almost invariably 
failed to see the application of this 
principle beyond the boundaries of 
their own farms or of their immediate 
community, if we are to judge by the 
freedom with which they secure seed 
not only from other soil types in their 
own state but from distant States as 
well. The varying results which they 
secure when they purchase seed from 
other sections, they attribute almost 
wholly to climatic differences; where- 
as, soil differences are equally if not 
more largely responsible for them. 

Within the past few years the Ohio 
Experiment Station has conducted a 
large number of quite accurate codpera- 
tive corn variety tests at points widely 
distributed over the State. In all of 
these tests, the variety which the 
farmer was growing at that time, and 
which in most cases had been grown by 
him for several years at least, was used 
on the various check plots of the test, 
ranging from two to a half a dozen or 


moreinnumber. In forty-one of these 
coéperative tests Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
a very widely known and widely 
lauded variety was used, and thus put 
in comparison with these home-grown 
varieties, but in only nine cases did its 
yield exceed that of the home grown 
seed. Another well known variety, 
the Leaming, beat the home-grown 
seed in 15 out of 29 tests. Ohio Pedi- 
greed No. 75, which we know to be a 
very fine variety on soils to which it is 
adapted, was better than the home 
variety in but 8 out of 21 cases. The 
Experiment Station Claragé exceeded 
the home variety in yield in but 2 out 
of 14 trials. In other words when we 
sent out selected seed of these four 
celebrated varieties to be tested side 
by side with the seed which the farmer 
had been growing upon his own farm, 
the result the first year was that in less 
than one-third of these trials did they 
excel the farmer’s variety. The variety 
which did the poorest of any, the 
Station Clarage, was probably the best 
bred of all. It had been improved, 
however, on a type of soil which is not 
largely represented in the State. Mr. 
C. P. Hartley of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, moved seed corn in 
Ohio eighty miles from Clinton to 
Delaware county, and after growing it 
there for five years found it so poorly- 
adapted to Clinton County when he 
took it home, that the original seed 
which had been growing there con- 
tinuously out-yielded it 48 per cent. 
While of course climate and weather 
will explain some of the results we 
have secured in this coéperative corn 
variety work, we feel positive they 
are not sufficient to explain them 
all, and that to soil differences an 
appreciable part of them may be 
attributed. 

Many instances of this kind might 
be given, that in deciding what crops or 
what varieties of them shall be grown. 
upon any given farm, the farmer will 
not dare to disregard the type of soil 
which he is using, or will not dare to 
give much weight to the opinion of 
those who do disregard it. 

Some problems of crop production 
we do not seem to be able to solve by 
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means of information regarding either 
soil or climate. For example, we would 
call attention to the centers of tobacco 
production in Ohio as shown in circular 
100 of the Ohio Station. We already 
have sufficient information to make us 
sure that something besides soil and 
climate helps to determine where these 
particular centers shall be. Indeed, 
we are reasonably sure that the pre- 
vious experience of the settlers of the 
various sections of Ohio has had much 
to do in determining what enterprises 
have been taken up therein, especially 
in such cases as the one just mentioned 
or in the case of the Swiss cheese center 
in Tuscarawas County. And again, 
these centers of crop production may 
be due entirely to some external influ- 
ence, such for instance as a special 
market. In this case it will be well for 
us to consider what is the future of that 
market, as well as the climate, the 
training of the people and the present 
condition of the soil, before making our 
decision to fall in line with the others. 

In order to develop systematically 
such information as this, the Ohio 


Station has arranged, in connection 
with its Agricultural Survey, to send to 


the field a specially trained man who 
shall visit each county in the State, to 
study the different classes of people, 
crops, livestock and types of farming, 
the date of introduction of each, the 
rate of increase of each, the date of 
climax of each if reached, the rate and 
cause of decline of each if such exists, 
and the relation of each to the others. 
In the thirty counties which have 
already been covered, the information 
secured has proven of even greater 
value than was anticipated. We, 
therefore, look forward with much 
expectancy to the completion of the 
survey of all eighty-eight counties 
early next year. 

But, having all this information, we 
shall not be led blindly to our goal. 
The plan we have adopted in Ohio in 
coéperation with the U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Office of Farm 
Management, is to send trained men 
to the field who shall concentrate their 
attention on a single soil type and 
determine for that type, among other 


things, the best crops and varieties of 
crops and the best methods of growing 
them. On many soil areas in Ohio at 
the present time, and likewise in other 
states, the farmers’ experience is all 
we have available except certain 
general information which we dare not 
undertake to apply until we have 
determined its local adaption by such 
field studies as these. It will of course 
be understood that these field investi- 
gators or District Supervisors, as we 
call them in Ohio, take up many 
problems other than crop adaptation. 

We must not close, however, without 
referring to one other important feature 
of the work of the District Supervisor 
in Ohio, which in our judgment should 
be one of the fundamental factors of 
every agricultural survey. Thus far 
in this paper we have considered almost 
exclusively the development of infor- 
mation which would enable us to 
determine what crops may be grown 
on any given farm and how to grow 
them to produce the maximum yield. 
This is not sufficient. We must also 
consider when to grow them, and how 
much of them should be grown to 
enable the production on that farm of 
the maximum net income. At first 
thought it may seem that this problem 
refers so exclusively to the individual 
farm that it can not well be considered 
in a general survey. Our experience 
in Ohio indicates to us, on the contrary, 
not only that such surveys aré possible 
but also that if our District Supervisors 
do not have them in mind in all their 
investigations, in other words, if they 
do not have the farm management 
vision in all their work, they will never 
reach the maximum of success. Maxi- 
mum crop yields and maximum net 
income per farm are not necessarily 
synonymous. We must have the lat- 
ter. If we are to bring about a halt in 
the rapid depletion of the rural popula- 
tion we must assist farmers in securing 
a labor income more in accordance 
with the energy which they expend on 
their work, and one which will enable 
them to improve their roads, their 
schools, their churches and their homes 


and give them more of the pleasures of 
life. 





THE VALUE OF FARM MANURE 


By Harry Snyder 


Formerly Professor of Agricultural Chemistry and Soils in the University of Minnesota 


OR immediate returns in the way of 
larger crop yields and for per- 
manently building up the fertility of 
the soil, farm manure when properly 
cared for and utilized is worth upwards 
of $2.50 per ton. Too frequently, 
however, manure is handled and 
utilized in such poor ways as to greatly 
lessen its value. Extensive tests, par- 
ticularly at the Canadian Experiment 
Station, have shown that as a general 
practice best results, considering both 
economy in handling and crop returns, 
are secured by direct hauling of the 
manure from the stable and spreading 
it on the field. There have been such 
extensive and careful tests, extending 
over periods of twenty-five years, that 
there can now be no question as to 
what in general is the best way of 
handling manure, as the tests are so 
decidedly in favor of direct spreading 
instead of first composting. Hauling 


the manure to the field and making 


small piles, and then spreading these 
piles is not an economical method of 
procedure. For general farm practice 
the manure spreader should be used as 
it enables the fertilizer to be spread 
more evenly and in the end at less 
expense. 

Particular care should be taken to 
use sufficient absorbents to collect all 


the liquid manure. A mixture of straw 
and solid and liquid manure make a 
more balanced fertilizer than any of 
the constituents. The liquids are par- 
ticularly rich in nitrogen, the most 
expensive element of fertility. As a 
general rule about half of the nitrogen 
of the food is returned in the urine, and 
about a quarter in the solid excrements, 
the remaining quarter being retained 
by the body for milk production or 
growth. A mixture of straw, solid and 
liquid manure ferments more readily 
and becomes available as plant food in 
a comparatively short time, while the 
litter or dung alone may be much 
slower of decay. 

The value of farm manure is derived 
largely from its action upon the soil, 
changing the inert and inactive mineral 
matter through processes of decay into 
a more active and available form of 
plant food. That is, farm manure is 
valuable not only for the fertility 
which it contains, but also for the 
favorable action which it exerts upon 
the soil. In experiments by the writer 
at the Minnesota Experiment Station, 
several years ago, this action of manure 
and decaying vegetable matter and 
animal matter upon the soil was found 
to result in the production of humate 
compounds—1. e., new chemical prod- 


THE MANURE SPREADER MAKES POSSIBLE THE BEST UTILIZATION OF MANURE 
(Courtesy of College of Agriculture) 
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ucts, formed by the union of the decay 
products of the manure with the soil. 
These humates were also found to be 
most valuable forms of plant food. 
Rich prairie soils owe much of their 
fertility to humate forms of plant food, 
i. e., plant food made available by the 
action of decaying animal and vege- 
table matter. 

The products of decay from grass 
and clover crops are particularly 
valuable for the formation of humates. 


production, singular as it may seem to 
the layman, invariably produce the 
best quality of manure. This is 
because so little of the elements of fer- 
tility in the feed is permanently re- 
tained in the body. The body simply 
burns the food and returns in the waste 
products nearly all of the elements of 
fertility originally present in the food 
and in a more available form as plant 
food. In dairy farming, where skim 
milk is fed on the farm, and only butter 


AN UNPROFITABLE WAY OF HANDLING MANURE 
(Courtesy of College of Agriculture) 


Most western soils contain sufficient 
active alkaline matter so that the 
vegetable matter decays without the 
formation of destructive intermediate 
acid products. This is one reason why 
most western soils are so responsive to 
farm manures and crop rotations. 

The improved physical condition of 
the soil from the application of farm 
manures is also marked. Sandy soils 
are made more retentive of moisture, 
while clay soils are made more mellow 
and more responsive to cultivation. 
The improved physical condition alone, 
arising from the application of farm 
manure, is often sufficient to pay for 
its use. 

Feeds vary widely in their manure- 
producing value. The feeds that are 
the most valuable for milk and meat 


is sold, practically all of the fertility 
is recovered. 

The fertilizer producing value of a 
feed should always be considered along 


with its feeding value. For example a 
ton of oats will contain about 33 
pounds of nitrogen, 16 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and 11 pounds of potash. 
A ton of high grade wheat feed, com- 
posed of bran, shorts or middlings, and 
feeding flour as obtained in* milling 
wheat, will contain 55 pounds of 
nitrogen, 38 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 25 pounds of potash. The addi- 
tional fertilizer ingredients in the 
wheat feed, the extra 22 pounds of 
nitrogen, 22 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 14 pounds of potash, would be 
worth upwards of $5.25 per ton. While 
the mixed wheat feed is in every way 
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equal, and the best quality much 
superior, in feeding value to oats, the 
manurial value is $5.25 per ton in favor 
of the wheat feed. In fact, the wheat 
feed contains more fertility than corn, 
oats, barley, or rye; it contains ap- 
proximately $12.00 worth of fertility, 
often making it in reality a cheap 
food and cheaper in the _ end 
than many apparently more expensive 
foods. 

In this connection, Professor Henry, 
of the Wisconsin Station, in his work, 
“Feeds and Feeding’ says: “Bran 
and shorts carry all the elements of 
fertility in large quantity, and for this 
reason are highly appreciated by those 
feeders whose interest reaches beyond 
their cattle to the lands they till. 
When very low in price, bran may be 
used as a fertilizer by direct applica- 
tion to land, but such provision should 
not be tolerated. It should first be 
fed to animals and through their 


droppings, it will reach the land almost 
undiminished in fertility.” 

As a general rule farm manure is not 
valued as highly as it merits. By its 
use new stores of fertility are added to 
the soil, the soil is improved in physical 
condition so as to store and transport 
water more readily; while through its 
decay the manure binds soil particles 
and prevents drifting by wind storms, 
and by its chemical action upon the 
soil renders inert material available 
as plant food. The bacterial flora of 
the soil is also changed and augmented 
by the application of farm manures. 
It acts beneficially upon the soil in so 
many ways it is not surprising to find 
that the old alchemist believed that the 
“spirits” from the manure in some 
mysterious way took up their ‘‘abode’”’ 
in the growing plants that had been 
fertilized. The farmer’s manure pile 
is one of his most valuable assets, and 
is liable to depreciate in value if not 
properly cared for and utilized. 


COMMUNITY BREEDING 


By John Gould 


Aurora, Offio 


V ITHOUT entering upon any dis- 

cussion of the theoretical breed- 
ing and development of dairy cattle, 
nor attempting to criticise in any way 
the methods pursued by dairymen in 
general, we here simply wish to call 
attention tocertain of the methods that 
seem to the writer to have been 
eminently practical in building up of 
the success of the Western Reserve 
Holstein Breeder’s Association. This 


is possibly the best known association - 


in this country, because of the success 
of one of its members in putting two 
cows at the head of all world’s records, 
and a third cow that promises to dis- 
pute places with the second. We 
accept from the start that the success 
of any cow, no matter which breed, is 
based upon one principle alone, devel- 
oped motherhood, and the desired end 


sought, whether milk, fat, or both, 
must be gained by development of 
maternal functions. These apply as 
well to one breed as to another, and 
can never be successfully merged with 
a function that has a selfish element in 
its makeup that saves for itself, as 
must be the case, where gain in flesh, 
instead of in milk, is wanted as profit. 

We here append some things that 
seem to stand out as specialties in the 
evolution of this association and which 
have given it so advanced a position, 
and we cannot see why these things, 
here emphasized, should not be of an 
application so wide and general, as to 
fit the case of any dairyman in the 
United States, who wishes to progress. 
First, the association which here will 
be termed ‘‘Community Breeding,’ is 


an association of a large number of 
‘ 
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dairymen who adopt one breed of cows, 
stay with that breed, numerically cover 
a district with one class of cattle, and 
do two things. First, they have an 
average quality and a large amount of 
dairy produce to attract the market, 
and a large number of one breed of high 
quality to attract the dairy stock 
market. Second, they breed it so well 
and so pure in one direction, that its 
dairy prepotency will sell it at very 
advance prices. 

The association from the start recog- 
nized that cross-breeding was always a 
plan of adding uncertainties to the end 
sought, and the closer the breeding is 
to eliminate uncertainties, the more 
uniform is the result. Consequently a 
breed was selected, and a certain 
family of that breed has won a suc- 
cess that has brought astonishing 
prices and buyers from all over the 
world. 

The 150 dairymen who compose this 
association are not all in one township, 
but are scattered all over the country. 
They have agreed upon a general plan 
of breeding and care and while they 
are progressive to an eminent degree, 
they are far away from fads and 
fantasies. The important factor is 
finding the best way_.to breed a strong, 
healthy cow, that is a little better than 
her dam. Here is where a strong 
point was gained, retaining the sires 
that have proved the best getters of 
promising heifers. The belief is now 
well established that improvement 
either in milk yield or in butter fat 
content, must be looked for as the gift 
of the sire as he inherits from the 
combined influence of grand dams on 
both sides. 

To this end the DeKol family is the 
foundation blood of the herds of this 
association, and sires a dozen or more 
years old, can be found for breeding. 
Strong prepotency is ‘clinched’? now 
and then by breeding a cow of remark- 
able qualities back to her sire, thus 
doubling the transmitting power of 
this dairy ‘“‘temperment,”’ if it may be 
so called. Also close breeding now 
and then is not feared, if a “‘toning”’ 
up is considered necessary. 
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It looks as if dairy quality can be 
actually developed to a higher degree 
in a cow, 1. e., an advance made notably 
in butter fat percentages, if a certain 
line of feeding is commenced with the 
heifer from the day she is dropped to 
the arrival of her first calf. We do not 
intimate anything like ‘“‘baby beef”’ 
making, but a systematic feeding, care 
and sanitation, that develops the milk 
organs, while not promoting the form- 
ing of flesh beyond a certain point. 
This is best illustrated in the case of 
Banostine Belle DeKol and her half- 
sister, Daisy Grace DeKol, that are in 
the 4.5% fat class; for a year’s test, a 
full 1%% advance in three genera- 
tions. 

The experience of the association is 
wholly against the grade cow, even at 
her best. Only when the sire is a 
registered animal should his daughter 
be bred back to him. While in the 
third generation, the milking qualities 
may be satisfactory, but the moment 
breeding from a grade is attempted, 
there is a reverting back that “‘queers”’ 
the business, because the price of 
grades bears no comparison with that 
of pure breds, for a heifer calf born of 
known registered stock, will sell for 
more at three days old, than can be 
realized from a high grade cow. Out- 
side the association much breeding is 
going on from grade sires, and color is 
about the only noticeable advance. A 
grade sire can only halve his best blood 
with his offspring, and the balance of 
the other half must be a sort of ‘“‘job 
lot’’ collection thrown in to make full 
measure. So many diverse influences, 
good and bad, are brought together, 
the bad in the majority, that the result 
is more often retrograde. Only one 
kind of breeding is more foolish, that of 
crossing breeds to obtain dual excel- 
lence which, after all, is never more 
than a compromise, and the crossing 
of two cross-breeds is the end of all 
excellence. Wisely this society has 
given all such ideas a wide berth and 
has won success accordingly. 

This society has from its beginning, 
had bi-monthly meetings, all day 
gatherings, with ample dinners and 
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good speakers from all parts of the 
United States. Often at such occa- 
sions witty, level-headed veterinarians 
have saved the society from ‘“‘scare- 
headline” stampedes. As the members 
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realize that care, sanitation, and 
healthy sires are the best preventatives 
of disease, not a healthier class of 
cattle can be found in the United 
States. 


JOHN WALTON SPENCER 


By Anna Botsford Comstock 


“AS FOR myself I am glad that I 

have learned to know the heart 
of a child, and that I have lived to see 
three score and five years.’’ These 
were the words of ‘“‘Uncle John’’ when 
he retired from his active work in the 
Nature-Study Bureau five years ago; 
and perhaps the greatest tribute that 
we who love him and mourn his loss 
may be able to pay him is to say that 
he learned to know the heart of a child. 

John Walton Spencer was born at 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., June 12, 1843. 
Soon afterward his parents moved to 
Westfield, Chautauqua County. The 
district school was where ‘Uncle 
John” gained his education, and also 
gained much of that knowledge of 
human nature which was such a help to 
him in his final chosen field. It was 
granted him to have one term at a 
select school in the town, and we know 
that he made the best of this oppor- 
tunity. On his coming of age came 
the young man’s desire to see the 
world and he went West to the Pacific 
Coast. He saw San Francisco in the 
fever of the war time, when gold was 
at a premium and gold mining the chief 
industry of that state. But still he 
was not satisfied; he shipped with 
sailing vessels and visited the Sand- 
wich Islands, then an independent 
native kingdom, and remained there 
for a year and a half. But the home 
claimed him and he returned to the 
farm. 

As he struggled with the problems 
of the farm, the conviction grew upon 
him that the state was doing too little 
to educate the farmer in intelligent 
methods of agriculture. In 1894 Mr. 


Spencer was Chairman of the Chautau- 
qua Horticultural Society, and at that 
time Mr. Fred Nixon was an influential 
member in the New York Legislature. 
With the support given him by Mr. 
Spencer and the Society which he 
represented, Mr. Nixon secured an 
appropriation for Cornell University 
for promoting the horticultural inter- 
ests of the western counties of the 
state. Thus began the Cornell Exten- 
sion teaching. Horticultural schools of 
several days duration were held in 
Jamestown and in other places, pro- 
fessors from the College conducting 
the teaching. Mr. Spencer was 
among the most eager and intelligent 
of those who came to learn and was 
soon welt known to our Extension 
Faculty.* His mind eagerly grasped 
the scientific facts and comprehended 
their value. He saw clearly that to 
help the farmer the teaching must be 
of a popular sort, and he must under- 
take to translate the results of scientific 
investigation in agriculture into terms 
which the plainest of farmers might 
understand. He did this in Farmers’ 
Institutes and wherever opportunity 
occurred. 

In 1896 an appropriation was given 
to Cornell especially for extension 
work and ‘Uncle John’ came on to 
help in the work. At first his help 
was entirely voluntary and without 
remuneration, but he was found to be 
of so great use that he was asked to 
give up his farming for a time and 
come to help with this new work. His 
first work here was Supervisor of the 
Farmers’ Reading-courses. Through 
correspondence “‘Uncle John”’ tried to 
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JOHN WALTON SPENCER 


give the farmers in simple terms the 
information of scientific facts in agri- 


culture. The Reading-courses reached 
thousands of practical men and was 
the basis and the beginning of Cornell 
practical work to the farmers of New 
York State. 

Another phase of the work interested 
“Uncle John” still more. When Cor- 
nell was given an appropriation to 
carry nature-study into the rural 
schools of the state, Professor Roberts 
asked Mr. Spencer among many others 
to visit the schools and note their needs 


and whether this teaching was being 
done. Then ‘Uncle John” found him- 
self in his true element. He instructed 
not only the teachers but the children 
during these visits, and came back 
enthusiastic over the possibilities. He 
it was who first saw clearly that the 
first step in this great work was to help 
the teachers through simple written 
leaflets. I remember very well there 
being present at a conference Mr. 
George T. Powell, Mr. Spencer and 
myself, when this matter was first 
talked over. ‘‘Uncle John’”’ said that 
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the Cornell professors should write 
these leaflets, and I knowing well that 
these men were overworked told him 
that I thought it would be impossible. 
But nothing was impossible to ‘Uncle 
John,” and he did well in choosing the 
first man, for he went directly to Pro- 
fessor Bailey. As a result was that 
masterly leaflet, “‘How a Squash Gets 
Out of the Seed,’’ and the next to 
follow in line was Professor Cavanaugh 
who wrote a delightful leaflet on ‘““How 
a Candle Burns.’’ Other leaflets fol- 
lowed and soon ‘Uncle John” had 
something to work with in interesting 
and instructing the teachers, who were 
so ignorant of everything pertaining to 
agriculture or nature. 

Not long after this work was under- 
taken with teachers “Uncle John” 
conceived the idea of helping the 
teachers by getting the pupils inter- 
ested. He said, ‘“We cannot do the 
work from the top down, we must 
commence from the bottom and work 
upward.”” In confronting this problem 
his genius first showed its true great- 
ness. He organized all of the children 
under one teacher into a club, known 
as the Junior Naturalist Club. The 
pupils were all to pay dues, which con- 
sisted in writing letters to Uncle John 
describing their out-of-doors observa- 
tions and activities. After they had 
done their work well for a time a 
charter was given anda button. Upon 
the charter was a picture of the library 
tower at Cornell. This charter was 
framed and was prized by the children. 
Since the pupils under one teacher was 
the unit for the club, there might be as 
many Junior Naturalist Clubs in one 
school as there were rooms and teach- 
ers. Thus the work grew rapidly. 
Thousands of children came into these 
clubs, and were thus brought into di- 
rect communication with Cornell Uni- 
versity. Without any doubt our great 
number of students at present is due in 
no small part to the fact that so many 
thousands of children throughout the 
state had been early thus personally 
interested in Cornell University. 


“Uncle John’s” circular letters to 
teachers and to his many nieces and 
nephews were intrinsically delightful. 
As a writer, he was original and his 
writings had a literary quality quite 
their own. Certain professors in our 
University, in no wise interested in this 
work in itself, have told me that they 
read everything ‘Uncle John” wrote 
because of its literary merit as well as 
its originality. Certainly his letters 
went straight to the hearts of children. 
In going about the state attending 
teachers’ institutes, I often attended 
meetings of these Junior Naturalists 
Clubs, and my welcome was assured 
because I knew ‘Uncle John.’”’ His 
was the great power of a great heart 
that reached out and drew toward him 
the hearts of the young. ‘‘You are the 
best loved man in the state,’’ said one 
of his colleagues to ‘‘Uncle John”’ one 
day, who saw the children gather 
round him at a Cornell picnic, and this 
was true. Judge Pound, who formerly 
was connected with our College of 
Law, was once making a political 
speech in a town of our state. It was 
a long meeting and Judge Pound was 
much interested to see two small boys 
sit patiently through it all, and he, 
having a heart for boys, after the 
meeting asked them, ‘Well, why did 
you fellows come here tonight?”’ And 
they asked eagerly with glistening eyes 
“Do you know ‘Uncle John’?”’ 

“My slogan has been to give one 
thing to each of a thousand children 
rather than a thousand things to one,”’ 
declared ‘‘Uncle John” in a Junior 
Naturalist Club, and his tenderness 
and care for the mediocre child was 
always one of his strongest character- 
istics. At the flower or vegetable 
exhibits made by children at the Fairs, 
“Uncle John” would pick out some 
poor little bouquet and find the owner, 
and with his word of commendation 
make him feel that next year he would 
do better. The children responded to 
his efforts in a marvelous manner. For 
several years the number of letters 
from his nieces and nephews ran up 
into the thousands, finally attaining 


(Continued on page 52.) 
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NOVEMBER, I9I2 

The present crowded 
condition of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture 
and the near approach 
of the time for the 
arrival of the Short Course men,leads 
to inquiries as to the probability of an 
early increase of laboratory and lecture 
room. The Poultry Building and the 
Home Economics Building will proba- 
bly be ready for occupancy by Novem- 
ber 15. Temporary heating plants are 
being installed in these buildings as the 
central heating plant not be 
finished before winter. Progress is 
being made on the new Auditorium and 
we are promised that it will be ready 
for use during Farmers’ Week. 

Plans of the Forestry Building and 
of the Animal Husbandry Administra- 
tion Building are approved and are 
open to bids. The architects are at 
present at work on plans of the stock 
Judging Pavilion to be located east of 
Alumni Field and on plans of the 
extension to the Agronomy building. 


Regarding 
the New 
Buildings 


will 


We wish to give ex- 
pression to our feeling 
of deep grief over the 
recent death of John 
Walton Spencer. Those of us who 
knew “Uncle John” and who have felt 
his influence and encouragement will 
mourn his loss as a teacher and as a 
friend. To those who may not have 
had the pleasure of knowing ‘Uncle 
John,”’ we need only to point out the 
one great power in his life, that of 
reaching out and drawing toward him 
young people. As we look back on the 
work of the early years of the Exten- 
sion Department, we can see hundreds 
of boys in the country schools and on 
the farms, who through some suggestion 
from ‘‘Uncle John”’ may have decided 
on a new course in life. To many of 
us, his Junior Naturalist leaflets were 
the first introduction to the work of the 
College of Agriculture. Knowing the 
farm and the farm boy as he did, he 
was able to stand between the plain 
farmer at the plow and the scientist in 
the laboratory. 

His own words on the occasion of 
his retirement from active service five 
years ago seem particularly appropriate 
at this time. “As the time ap- 
proaches,” he said, ‘‘when I am to lay 
down this work because of having 
reached the age limit and return to my 
beloved Bell-wether, and there ‘mark 
time’ to the end, I can look back in a 
perspective way over the events of the 
past twelve years as I have never done 
before. I can see how the pioneer pro- 
moters thought only of the work and 
never of themselves or how they would 
be considered by the public. As for 
myself I am glad that I have learned to 
know the heart of a child and that I 
have lived to see three score and five 
years.” 


John Walton 
Spencer 
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We are pleased to 
announce the birth of 
The Cornell Forestry 
Club. At the first 
meeting, held Oct. 29, 
the club was actively organized and 
officers were elected. With fifty en- 
thusiastic members at the first meeting 
the club promises to become one of the 
most active of our Departmental Clubs. 
The object of this club, as stated in the 
constitution, is to create interest in 
scientific forestry and to promote good 
fellowship among forestry students. 
THE COUNTRYMAN wishes the new club 
the success which it deserves. 


A New 
Departmental 
Club 


The Sixth Annual 


The Fruit 
Exhibit 


Fruit Exhibit will be 
held November 7th, 
8thand oth. The ex- 
hibit has grown in size and complete- 
ness each year since it was originated 
until now it is one of the most compre- 


hensive held in this State. Last year 
there were exhibited over one hundred 
varieties of apples, sixty varieties of 
pears, and a smaller number of all 
other fruits, which could be held in 
cold storage until the time of the 
exhibit. 

The exhibit affords the students a 
splendid opportunity for the study of 
fruits and fruit varieties. They learn 
far better than in the lecture or class 
room, the characteristics of different 
varieties, their variations when grown 
under different conditions of soil and 
climate, and their adaptations to differ- 
ent sections. They may compare the 
finest products of the West and South 
with the best that this State can pro- 
duce, for the fruit of Oregon and 
Washington, of Virginia and Maryland 
is placed side by side with that of New 
York State. 
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A course in rural prob- 
lems has been organi- 
zed as a branch of 
the work of the Cor- 
nell University Christian Association 
for the study of some of the social, 
religious and economic problems con- 
fronting rural communities at the 
present time. The purpose of this 
course is to direct the attention of 
agricultural students from the techni- 
cal work in agriculture to the broader 
country life problems, and to this end 
such subjects as the country church, 
the country school, rural recreation, 
farm labor, and rural social and frater- 
nal organizations are being studied. 
That the country districts have 
their problems cannot be disputed. 
For, religiously, socially and educa- 
tionally the development of the rural 
communities has not kept pace with 
the economic, agricultural develop- 
ment of the United States. Leaders 
are necessary to bring about a change. 
And these leaders must be clear-minded 
resourceful, energetic men and women 
with country life ideals. Students in 
agriculture, trained to sense rural 
needs must be the leaders in the coun- 
try life movement; and it is the pur- 
pose of this course to help prepare in- 
terested men and women of this 
University for rural leadership. 


Rural 
Problems 


The index to Volume 
IX of THE CoRNELL 
COUNTRYMAN- has 
been prepared and 
will be mailed as a supplement to the 
December issue. The index is in two 
parts; a complete index of authors 
arranged alphabetically with titles of 
articles and references, and a subject 
index of articles with authors and 
references. 


Index to 
Volume IX 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


There can no longer be any doubt as 
to the necessity and desirability of 
continuing the monthly assemblies. 
This was amply proven by the very 
large attendance at the first assembly 
of this year, held on October 4. The 
auditorium was filled to overflowing. 

As usual, the main feature of the 
evening was Dean Bailey’s speech. In 
speaking of the opening of a university, 
he described it as an institution of 
perpetual opening and closing, of 
separating and uniting, in fact almost 
of “perpetual motion.’”’ Contrasting 
the farm boy of yesterday and today at 
college, he stated that formerly the 
farm boy lived a life at college entirely 
separate from the farm, but now he 
brings the farm with him, as it were, 
and fits himself to live as a country- 
man. 

In an appeal to the freshmen to take 
part in the college activities, he declared 
that to get full benefit out of a college 
course, a student must get the accent 
of the course. He must be loyal, 
must work hard and do his best for the 
college, for it is his duty, part of his 
obligation, to help the college. 

Telling of the rapid increasing regis- 
tration, he compared last year with 
this. Last year there were 393 new 
and 501 old students, whereas this year 
there are 484 new and 686 old students. 

Changing his subject, the Dean dis- 
cussed at some length the energy of the 
American people. This restless energy 
has come directly or indirectly from 
the soil in the form of coal, ores, stone 
for building, timber, that is, all pro- 


ducts of the soil. Americans have a 
continent as a background and they 
have conquered the earth; the English 
have an island as a background and 
they have conquered the seas. Our 
energy has been at work developing the 
natural wealth of our own country in- 
stead of carrying on great commercial 
enterprises over the seas and conquer- 
ing new lands. In this country, per- 
haps, there has been too much personal 
aggrandizement. The Americans, how- 
ever, do not love wealth merely as 
wealth but as a form of activity, as a 
means for an end, for they are lavish 
spenders. This condition of affairs has 
produced many social problems. The 
people are now trying to correct their 
extravagant and reckless habits. This 
country is just at the beginning of a 
new epoch of reform. 

The country life movement of the 
present day, which is rapidly growing, 
expresses the ideas which our people 
have concerning the necessity of 
education in agriculture. Our political 
campaigns and political machinery are 
indeed educational enterprises. If 
agriculture is to form an important 
part of education, many people must 
find new satisfaction and pleasure in 
the tilling of the soil; great wealth 
cannot be obtained in farming. A 
renaissance in agriculture is fast de- 
veloping new ideas. 

* * * 

Dean L. H. Bailey returned October 
2d from an extended trip through 
England and the Caribbee Islands. 
Leaving here early last spring, Dean 
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Bailey went to England where for 
nearly two months he was occupied by 
the study of cultivated plants in the 
Herbarium of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Kew. He visited Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, the Orkney Islands 
and the Shetland Islands. 

The last few months Dean Bailey 
has spent in touring the Caribbee Is- 
lands, including St. Thomas to Trini- 
dad. ‘“‘Except for a small portion 
near the seacoast,”’ said the Dean in 
speaking of the Island of Dominica, 
“the island is practically the same as 
when Columbus discovered it.” 

Much of Dean Bailey’s time has 
been spent in gathering data to use in 
the revision of his Encyclopedia of 
Horticulture. The encyclopedia when 


finished will contain much that is 
entirely new and will be in six volumes 
instead of four as in the edition pub- 
lished ten years ago. 


* * * 


Dr. Robert Matheson has resigned 
his position as Assistant Professor of 
Biology to accept the position of 
Provincial Entomologist of Nova 
Scotia. His duties began October first 
and for this year will be mainly in 
connection with the suppression of the 
San José Scale and the Brown Tail 
Moth. In addition he will do some 
teaching in the Truro Agricultural 
College. 

Dr. Matheson was a popular and 
very efficient teacher here, and he and 
his wife will be missed by a host of 


friends. 
* 2k ok 


On October 8 there was a meeting 
of the Society for Promotion of Agri- 
cultural Science in Director L. H. 
Bailey’s office. The men present at 
this meeting were T. B. Wilson, Uni- 
versity Trustee from Hall; F. D. Ward 
of Batavia; Frank Hall of Rochester; 
W. H. Vary, Master of the State 
Grange, Watertown; and Professor 
Bonser of Teachers’ College, Columbia. 
The purpose of this meeting was to 
discuss the subject of Agricultural 
Instruction. 
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During the summer the laboratory 
of the Department of Farm Mechanics 
has been very greatly improved. 
There are two new binder attachments, 
an Adrient binder, arranged with a 
gasoline engine so that actual bundles 
may be tied, and a McCormick in 
which the bundles may be tied by hand. 
There is also a new hydraulic ram, an 
Aqua, which has a glass air chamber, 
and improved waste valve. In the 
gasoline engine line there are two new 
engines, both two cycle, a Detroit and 
a Gray. The number and variety of 
tools in the laboratory has been greatly 
increased. The apparatus for the 
ignition experiment has been greatly 
improved, and there is a new directly 
connected pumping outfit for the 
Leader Water System. Also the heat- 
ing plant of the Department has been 
changed, by removing the pressure 
reducing valves from the office and 
placing them out of doors in a little 
cellar dug in the bank to the south of 
the building. 

The Department of Farm Me- 
chanics, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Farm Practice on November 
1st and 2d gave a demonstration of 
plowing by Gasoline Tractors on the 
University Farm. The tractors used 
were Case, Holt, Caterpillar, Interna- 
tional Harvester, and Shirk. The lat- 
ter was regularly equipped with a 
mowing machine cutter bar so it could 
be used either to cut grass or plow. 


* * * 


Dr. Bizzell of the Department of 
Soils gave a series of lectures before 
the Graduate School at Lansing, Mich. 

The Department of Soils during the 
summer made about 15 farm drainage 
surveys in different parts of the state, 
and in codperation with the Office of 
Drainage Investigation, Wash., made 
a survey, with maps and reports of an 
area of about seven square miles of 
swamp land in Ulster County, which is 
likely to be drained and developed by 
the codperation of the farm owners. 

The first of the unit series of long 
period field plots has been located near 
Cortland, on the Volusia silt loam of 
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the hills. The object of these plots 
will be to determine accurately the 
best method of improving that soil. 

Mr. C. C. Engle, graduate of the 
Ohio State University, class of 1912, 
was made industrial assistant in the 
Department of Soils, and was detailed 
during the summer to work in coépera- 
tion with the Wyoming Truck Valley 
Farms, at Gainesville, in the develop- 
ment of a large area of muck land. 

The Department of Soils has in- 
stalled on a section of the University 
Farm a very complete system of tile 
drainage, coupled with very accurate 
instruments for recording the flow of 
drainage water in order to determine 
the coefficient of drainage for such clay 
soil. 

Professor E. O. Fippin, on October 
1-4, attended the National Conserva- 
tion Congress at Indianapolis, Ind., 
and discussed Agricultural Surveys as 
a means for rural betterment. 


The department of Soil Technology 
of the College of Agriculture entered 
an educational exhibit at the Morris 
Fair, Otsego County. Professor E. O. 
Fippin was in charge, with a depart- 
ment instructor, C. C. Engle, acting as 
his assistant. The exhibit answers in 
detail questions as to soil mariage- 
ment, drainage and fertilization. 

* ok *K 

The Agricultural College ‘“‘Get-Wise’”’ 
meeting for freshmen was held in 
the Auditorium on the evening of 
October first. A program was ar- 
ranged to acquaint the first year men 
with the activities of the College. 
Captains and managers of all the 
Agricultural teams were on hand and 
met men interested in the various 
sports: The following program was 
arranged: Opening remarks, C. W. 
Whitney, ’13; Talk, Professor A. R. 
Mann; College Musical Clubs, Albert 
Horner, Jr., °13; Athletics, N. D. 


AG BASEBALL TEAM IQII-—I2 


. Peterson, Mgr. W. H. Sheffield 
L. C. Pritchard H. H. Knight 


R. F. Steve 


M. E. Maxon 


C. E. Emmons 
D. D. Ward, Capt. 
T. C. Murray 


J. H. Bacon 
W. R. Wilson 


W.C. Stokoe 
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Steve, ’13; Soccer, M. B. Goff, ’13; 
The Girls, Miss K. H. Mills, ’14; 
The Departmental Club, O. B. Kent, 
'13; THE CORNELL CoUNTRYMAN, B. P. 
Jones, ’13. 

After the program the following class 
officers were elected: president, G. W. 
Bonney ; vice-president, R. R. Wheeler; 
secretary, Miss H. D. Snow; treasurer, 
F. C. Johnson. 

* * * 


The new Department of Forestry 
has begun its first year with a registra- 
tion as large as can be handled with 
present facilities. Thirty-seven stu- 
dents above freshman grade have regis- 
tered in the five-year course in pro- 
fessional forestry and 20 freshmen have 
signified their intention of taking up 
this work. 

The department under the leadership 
of Professor Walter Mulford is offering 
eighteen courses in forestry, a number 
of which are open to students of other 
colleges. Including outside students, 
there are at present 150 men taking 
forestry work. 

Plans for the new Forestry Building, 


for which the state has appropriated 


$100,000, are now complete. When 
this building is ready for use the 
department will be able to accommo- 
date almost any number of students. 
The classes in forestry are meeting, for 
the present, in Rockefeller 300 B. 

* * * 


The staff of the Department. of 
Forestry has been increased this year 
by the appointment of Samuel N. 
Spring as Professor of Forestry. Prof. 
Spring was born at Sioux City, Iowa, 
in 1875. In 1894 he entered the 
academic department of Yale, receiv- 
ing his B.A. degree in 1898. After this 
he spent three years with J. V. Farwell 
Co., in the wholesale dry goods ‘busi- 
ness. 

In 1900 he married Miss Adah E. 
Bowman of Hartford, Conn. In 1901 
he entered the Yale Forest School, 
receiving his degree of Master of 
Forestry in 1903. During the summer 
of 1902 he worked in New England as 
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an assistant in the U.S. Forest Service 
and received a permanent appointment 
in this Service in July, 1903. He then 
was awarded a two years furlough, 
during which time he was Professor of 
Forestry in charge of the department 
in the University of Maine. 

In 1903 he returned to the U. S. 
Forest Service, holding successively 
the positions of Forest Assistant, 
Assistant Forest Inspector, and Chief 
of the Office of Forest Extention. 
While in the Forest Service, he worked 
in various parts of the United States, 
his principal work, however, beinggthe 
management of the reforestation opera- 
tions of the U.S. Forest Service in the 
National Forests. 

In January, 1909, he resigned from 
the Forest Service and engaged in 
private practice as a consulting forester | 
until in October, 1909, he accepted the 
position of State Forester of Connecti- 
cut and Forester of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
New Haven, Conn. 

One principal line of work conducted 
by Mr. Spring, in Connecticut, was the 
reorganization and improvement of the 
system of fire protection of woodland. 
As State Forester he was a collabor- 
ator of the U. S. Forest Service in 
carrying out the Weeks Law for the 
protection of the forests on the water- 
sheds of navigable streams in Connec- 
ticut. The maintenance and care of 
Connecticut State Forests were under 
his direction and also the purchase of 
new forests. Special experiments in 
nursery work and in forest planting, 
formed another field of work located at 
New Haven and at the 100 acre experi- 
mental forest plantation at Windsor, 
Conn. Assistance was given to farm- 
ers and other owners by examinations 
of land and the preparation of plans 
for forest planting, or for the improve- 
ment of woodland. Prof. Spring’s 
principal courses of instruction here at 
Cornell are in Silviculture, Forest 
Policy, and in Forest Law. 


* * * 


On Thursday evening, October 10, 
the Sophomore class held their first 
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meeting of the year. The purpose of 
the meeting was to elect the officers for 
the ensuing year. H. W. Morrison 
was chosen president ; Miss B. H. Wood 
vice-president; E. C. Heinsohn, secre- 
tary; F. J. Eckes, treasurer; and A. B. 
Dann, sophomore member of the 
student honor committee. Numerous 
committees were appointed and plans 
for an active and enjoyable year were 
laid. The class intends to be well 
organized this year and hopes that as 
many members as possible will attend 
all the meetings. 
* * * 


The library of the late Professor 
Craig has been given by Mrs. Craig to 
the Horticultural Department of the 
College of Agriculture and is one of the 
most valuable gifts the college has ever 
received. The collection includes over 
3,000 volumes relating to agriculture, 
being especially rich in works on 
pomology. Professor Craig was a 
painstaking collector of scientific works 
of horticulture and he liked to pick 
antiquities and oddities on the subject 
of gardening. He had several interest- 


ing and valuable books of this sort; 


some of them written in Latin. 

The books have been brought to the 
College of Agriculture from Mrs. 
Craig’s home on East Avenue. As 
thre is no room for them in the college 
library, they will be stored in the office 
of the Department of Horticulture 
pending the removal of.the library to 
larger quarters. When the new agri- 
cultural heating plant is finished it is 
proposed to put all the books in what 
is now the boiler room in the basement 
of the main building. Until then the 
collection will not be available to 
students but such volumes as are not 
in the main library may be consulted 
by graduate students. It is hoped 
that when the alterations are made 
that a separate alcove or room may 
be constructed so that the collection 
may be kept intact as a monument to 
the memory of Professor Craig. 


* * * 


The Senior class in Agriculture met 
October first and elected B. P. Jones, 


president; F. S. Parker, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Ruth Graham, secretary; 
L. W. Kephart, treasurer, and N. D’ 
Steve, A. C. Fraser and Miss B. Crosby 
members of the Honor System Com- 
mittee. Dudley Alleman and L. E. 
Card were elected members of the 
Honor System Committee from the 
Junior class. 
* * 


An addition to the staff of the Horti- 
cultural department was made this fall 
in the appointment of Mr. A. E. 
Wilkinson to be instructor in Elemen- 
tary Horticulture and director of 
Extension Work in Vegetable Growing 
for the Department. 

Mr. Wilkinson was born at Boston, 
Mass., in 1879. After graduating 
from the Roxbury High School, he 
entered Rhode Island Agricultural 
College where he received the degree of 
B.S. His training also includes some 
ten years practical experience in vege- 
table growing and allied horticultural 
lines. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s first teaching ex- 
perience was at the Baron de Hirsch 
Agricultural School where he was for 
one year in charge of Horticulture. 
He then taught at the Linden Agricul- 
tural School of Virginia for two years, 
leaving that institution to take up his 
duties at Cornell. 

Mr. Wilkinson plans to build up at 
Cornell a strong course in practical 
vegetable growing. During his short 
residence here his agreeable personality 
and evident ability have already made 
a most agreeable impression upon his 
colleagues and pupils. 


* * * 


C. P. Smith, formerly instructor in 
the plant pathology department, has 
accepted the position of associate pro- 
fessor of Botany in the Maryland 
Agricultural College. 


* * * 


R. A. Jehle, fellow in the Plant 
Pathology Department, has accepted 
a position in the Kansas Agricultural 
College at Manhattan, Kansas, as 
instructor in Botany. 





FORMER STUDENTS 


‘or, W.A.—W. H. Langworthy has 
been the junior partner for the past 
five years in the firm of Lamb & Lang- 
worthy at East Hamilton, N. Y. They 
are breeders of pure bred Holstein 
Cattle. At present their herd com- 
prises about roo head of choice 
individuals. Many of their cows have 
records between 25 and 34 lbs. of 
butter in seven days. Last year, one 
of their herd, Lilith Altoana De Kol, 
1123911, broke the two-year old record 
for a heifer with the first calf and this 
year with a record of 33.60 pounds of 
butter in seven days, she broke the 
senior three-year old record. This is 
the only heifer of the breed that has 
made the world’s record as a two-year 
old and again as a three-year old. 


’o2, ’o5 Sp.—Chester A. Hartley. 
Announcement has been received of 
Mr. Hartley’s forthcoming marriage to 
Miss Blanche Edgar at Watertown, 
N.Y. 

’os—Harold G. Powell, general 
manager of the Citrus Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of California has been in the 
East, for some time past, making 
arrangements for the sale of fruit. 


06, B.S.A.—Charles W. Mann was 
married on July 24, 1912, to Miss 
Caroline W. Judd, ’06, A.B., of Port 
Henry, N. Y. Their future home is to 
be in Pasadena, California. Mr. Mann 
is conducting fruit storage investiga- 
tions for the United StatesDepartment 
of Agriculture. 


’o7, Sp.—Mr. S. W. Foster has 
resigned his position with the Bureau 
of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to engage 
in the insecticide business with the 
General Chemical Company of Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco. His address 
is now Entomologist and Manager of 
the Insecticide Department, General 
Chemical Company of California, 
Room 708, Royal Insurance Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


‘07, Sp.—Miss Clara Nixon, until 
recently assistant in Poultry Hus- 


bandry, has gone to the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College for study. 


‘08, B.S.A. — Professor Vaughan 
MacCaughey, of the College of Hawaii, 
who had charge of some of the courses 
in Rural Education in the Summer 
School in Agriculture, returned to 
Hawaii in September. During his 
visit in the East he made a special 
study of rural education and extension 
work. The College of Hawaii has 
been developing an Extension Depart- 
ment, of which Professor MacCaughey 
has charge. He also delivered a 
number of lectures upon Hawaii and 
the educational and scientific enter- 
prises under way there. 


’o9, B.S.—L. B. Cook who was 
instructor at Cornell Dairy Depart- 
ment last year, has secured a position 
in the Department at Washington. 
Mr. Cook’s work now has to do with 
market milk investigations instead of 
Bacteriology as at Cornell. 


’o9, Sp.—R. L. Lewis, the captain of 
the first Cornell stock judging team, 
which was also a winning team, and the 
winner of individual honors in that 
team, and also a member of the varsity 
wrestling team, is now engaged in 
general farming at Panama, N. Y. 
This fall he has been doing considera- 
ble stock judging, having been a judge 
at the Waterloo, the Erie County and 
Orleans County Fairs. An active 
member in the Grange, he is now the 
Master of Grange of Chautauqua 
County. 


’r0, B.S.A—B. D. Gilbert is in 
charge of a government soil survey of 
Genesee Co., Mich. 

This work will be finished late in 
November, when Mr. Gilbert will 
remove to Arkansas when he will assist 


in a similar survey of the county 
Ashley. 


’10, B.S.A.—G. P. Scoville, formerly 
of California, is now manager of the 
Farm Bureau of Chemung County, 
N. Y., with headquarters at Elmira. 
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He is doing good work among, and for 
the interests of the farmers in that 
country, especially in soil analysis, and 
adaptability of the various soils to 
different crops. 


’r11, B.S.A.—Thomas Bradlee is in- 
structor in several Agricultural sub- 
jects at Smith’s Agricultural School at 
Northampton, Mass. Mr. Bradlee 
was business manager of the CounTRY- 
MAN while at Cornell. 


"11, M.S.A.—W. R. Thompson is in 
Sicily: investigating the Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly, trying to find out if it would 
be necessary to institute quarantine 
measures against the fruit in the 
Mediterranean countries. 


"11, B.S.A.—Miss Elizabeth Genung 
has resigned her position as teacher of 
agriculture in Tully High School, to 
take her present place as Assistant in 
Bacteriology in the Dairy Department 
of this College. 
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"12, B.S.A.—J. D. Brews has been 
appointed assistant bacteriologist in 
Geneva Experimental Station. 


*12, B.S.A.—H. B. Switzer has been 
appointed Bacteriologist in Dairy De- 
partment of Indiana State University. 

’12, Ph.D.—Leon D. Batchelor was 
married to Florence May Brown, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Brown 
of Denver, Colorado, on September 6. 
Their home will be at Logan, Utah, 
where Mr. Batchelor is Professor of 
Horticulture in the College of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. Batcheler was instructor in 
Horticulture in Cornell University 
prior to going to Utah. 

72, B.S.—R. T. Burdick is instruc- 
tor in Agronomy in Vermont State 
College of Agriculture, Burlington, 
Vermont. 

12, Sp. Ag.—Deforest W. Seedwig 
is general manager of the E. C. Seedwig 
Floral Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 

his address is 710 East Diamond St. 


JOHN WALTON SPENCER 


(Continued from page 43) 


one year the number of 30,000. Never 
was a request from a child willingly 
neglected, although acknowledgments 
were made whenever possible through 
circular letters, which were remarkable 
because of their personal quality. 
He not only wrote to the children but 
he visited their schools and talked 
with them and always gained their rapt 
attention. His last work was to 
organize the children of the state into 
Junior Gardeners’ Clubs, very much 
on the plan of the Junior Naturalists. 
In this he was as truly success- 
ful. 

When it came time for him to retire 
because of the age limit those of us at 
Cornell knew that no other one among 
us would ever bring to us the hearts of 
the children as had “Uncle John.” It 
was a great loss to our work, but he had 
earned a rest from the overwhelming 
work which this undertaking brought 


upon him. When he retired to Bell- 
wether in 1908, he still kept up his 
relations with the University and did 
the work of field agent for five years, 
and to the last his soul was in the work 
with children. Only a few days 
before his last illness he gave a lesson 
to a training class in Chautauqua 
County, with all of his old enthusiasm, 
interest, and success. He was always 
ready to lend a helping hand, and his 
ideal was to teach so as to help the 
children to a knowledge of the beauty 
and use of the ocmmon things in their 
country environment. He once said, 
“The man who can find comradeship 
in associating with himself has a foun- 
tain of culture; living in a ‘hurrah’s 
nest’ is enervating. The man or 
woman to whom folks are necessary is 
to be pitied.”” Thus he tried to build 
up within the child powers for self- 
development and self-help. 
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As a friend, “Uncle John’ was 
always most helpful. He was always 
ready to give a word of cheer in dis- 
couragement, and his optimism was a 
source of inspiration. When he had 
once made up his mind to accomplish 
an object, it was amazing to see how 
obstacles fell before his determination. 
For my own part, I think that no one 
else has ever taught me so much of the 
value of a fixed and unwavering pur- 
pose and of generous ideals. 

“Uncle John’’ came to Ithaca to 
confer with Dean Bailey and Professor 
Tuck on October roth. On the morn- 
ing of the r1th he was taken very ill 
at the Clinton House and later was 
taken to the Hospital, where he under- 
went an operation. The result of this 
was very successful and every hope 
was entertained for his recovery for a 
week when urzmia developed and he 
died on Thursday morning, October 


the 24th. Funeral services were held 
at Sage Chapel on Friday at 11 o’clock, 
to which the Faculty of the College of 
Agriculture attended in a body. In- 
terment took place at Westfield on 
Saturday, October 26th. It seemed 
fitting that his passing should occur in 
the place of his greatest achievements. 
It seemed like the writing by the hand 
of fate that a farmer in a rural district 
with no special education to fit him 
for the work, should have found the 
Opportunity for the full development 
of his genius, and thus brought his 
influence to bear upon the lives of so 
many thousand people, not only of 
our own state, but an influence that is 
truly world-wide. And although we 
grieve at the loss of his cheerful 
presence, we must rejoice that he 
had the opportunity to realize, to 
the fullest extent, his life possibil- 
ities. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


Prof. N. E. Hansen of Brookings, 
South Dakota, who has brought in so 
many hardy plants from Siberia for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, sent to. Secretary Wilson an 
interesting letter with regard to his 
new idea of transplanting alfalfa by 
machinery instead of sowing the seed. 
He plants them at the rate of 6,000 
plants per hour. Prof. Hansen says: 
“T took a three weeks’ tour this spring 
with two assistants and transplanted a 
number of acres by this new method. 
I believe this will be a way of doing 
away with dodder and injury from 
discing. I see no need of injuring 
plants that should last several cen- 
turies by mutilating them with a disc 
and harrow, and 20 lbs. per acre 
means roo plants per square foot. 
Some of these Russian alfalfa plants 
had 500 shoots from one crown when 
given room in the garden. 

“Over twelve hundred farmers are 
now codperating with me in testing 
these new plants and I am getting 


many fine reports showing remarkable 
resistance to the extreme drought of 
last year, when no crops were raised, 
and the plants were coming in fine 
shape in the spring. 

“This machine transplanting I have 
had in mind for over a year, so I though 
I would get at it this spring before 
anybody else would happen to think of 
it. I claim no originality for it except 
that I have combined Oriental methods 
with an American machine, one of the 
machines commonly used for tobacco, 
cabbage, cauliflower and tomatoes. 
At present I am only speaking of it 
from the seed raising standpoint but 
believe it will work out also from the 
forage standpoint. 

“On a large area of this western 
country farmers have had no crop for 
two years so they are looking anxiously 
for something of aperennial nature that 
will be independent of surface condi- 
tions. Farmers feel that it is uncertain 
to place their main dependence on 
annual plants like wheat.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Poems or Country Lire, George S. 
Bryan, from ‘‘The Farmer’s Prac- 
tical Library; published by 
Sturgis & Walton Company, New 
York City; 350 pages. IIlus- 
trated; price $1.00 net. 

This collection of verse expresses in a 
way that is sometimes homely but 
alwayssympathetic, the humor, pathos, 
and charm of American country life. 
Most of the old time favorites are 
included, together with numerous se- 
lections from the more obscure of our 
rural bards. Although some of the 
poems have more vigor than grace, 
they are all true songs of the soil, and 
the total effect is to shed a radiance of 
beauty and kindly feeling over the 
life and work of the farmer. 


‘HORSES AND PRACTICAL HORSEKEEP- 
ING,” by Frank Townsend Barton, 
M. R., C. V. S., author of ‘Our 
Dogs and All About Them,” etc., 
contributor to “Encyclopedia of 
Modern Agriculture.’”?’ Macmillan 
Co. Price $3.50 net. 


This is an up-to-date and practical 
handbook on horses, thoroughly illus- 
trated with fifty-five clear and instruc- 


tive photographic plates. It is com- 
pletely indexed for reference, and con- 
tains tables for feeding, and lists of 
medicines and their uses. Breeds and 
their uses, breeding of different types, 
breaking and training, buying and 
judging, are very comprehensively 
discussed. The treatment is altogether 
accurate and readable. 


Roaps, PatHs AND BripGEs. By 
Logan Waller Page. Illustrated. 
Sturgis and Walton Co., New 
York. Price $.75 net. 

This work is written in a very clear, 
orderly and interesting manner. It 
describes the different classes of roads, 
paths, and bridges the advantages and 
disadvantages of each and how each 
should be made and kept in order. 
Along with the very interesting reading 
matter are appropriate illustrations 


which bring out in a very striking 
manner what the author has in mind. 
The small price of this book makes it a 
work which every person can well 
afford to own. 


THe Horse AnD Its RE.LaTivEs. A 
natural history of the more im- 
portant members of the horse 
family by R.Lydecker. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 286 
pages. $2.60 net. 

This is a book which should be of 
interest to a large class of readers. 
While it is scientifically accurate it 
lacks the usual dryness of scientific 
works. The natural history of the 
more important representatives of the 
horse family, inclusive of the older 
domesticated breeds and its extinct 
forerunners, has been treated in a very 
able manner. Altogether the book 
would be a valuable addition to any 
man’s library. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSTRUCTORS AND INVESTIGATORS 
IN PouLtry HusBanpry, VOLUME 
I. Committee on publication, 
James E. Rice, Howard C. Pierce, 
and Raymond Pearl. Editor, C. 
A. Rogers. Copies can be secured 
from Homer Jackson, Secretary of 
the Association, Buffalo, N. Y., 
care of Cyphers Incubator Co. 
Price $2.00. 

This volume, contains a report of the 
proceedings of the first three conferen- 
ces, 1908-og-10. It gives in full the 
addresses of the various members at 
these three meetings, and presents in a 
very clear manner much excellent 
material on breeding, and other scienti- 
fic and practical phases of poultry 
raising. But perhaps the most valu- 
able and important part of the report 
is the very complete bibliography, on 
every subject connected with poultry. 
Specific directions as how to secure 
publications of the Department of 
Agriculture are given. 
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Since 1847 


Henderson’s tested farm seeds have been standard 
and there is real reason for this. There is 65 years 
of accumulated experience in growing, breeding, 
selecting, harvesting, cleaning and testing back of 
our seeds. Many of the best methods of testing 
- seeds originated in our house. We not only test the 
germination in the ground, which is the most 
natural way, but in addition have these checked 
by sending samples of our stocks to the leading 
seed-testing stations in the United States and 
Europe. By this means {we secure nothing but 


the best, which are by far the cheapest in the end. 


Cheap seeds should be viewed with suspicion and 


are usually the most expensive 
things the farmer can buy. Hen- 
derson’s Seeds are tested Seeds. 

Our Farmers’ Manual for 1912, 
a 50-page book of Grasses, Farm 
Seeds, etc., etc., will be mailed free 
to all mentioning THE CORNELL 


COUNTRYMAN. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 








T was not for immediate profit that Dairy College 

Authorities proved Wyandotte Dairyman’s 

Cleaner and Cleanser the safest and most sani- 

tary cleaning agent for dairy use, but for the benefit of 
the whole dairy industry. 

Sometime, if not now, it may bring you immediate 
profit in your own dairy to judge and know this same 
truth for yourself. These facts dairy experts discovered, 
they will interest you. 


Wvando 


Daifryiman's 


Mae FEL LS 


looks like many other cleaning agents, just a snow-white 
powder. But when dissolved in water proves to have 
the most remarkable of cleansing, purifying and sweeten- 
ing properties, making it the best known agent for clean- 
ing churns, pasteurizers, and all other dairy utensils. It 
leaves only a fresh, healthful odor, just the odor all dairy 
inspectors look for in a creamery or dairy. Few bacteria 
remain where Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Clean- 
Indian in Circle ser has cleaned. 

To know more about Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser ask 
your dealer for a sack or write your 
supply house for a keg or barrel and 
give it a good trial. It costs you 

in every package nothing if not just as is claimed. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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ONE PIECE 
HAMMER 


Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field. 

When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 

Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 

Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 

Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second. By 
means of a special device it was found that the fly wheel traveled .935 inches while ham- 
mer was falling. Dividing .935 by 577.1715 gives the time it took the hammer to fall 
.0016+ or expressed in fractional form g}, of a second. 

When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 

We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 

The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 

Brand new catalogue FREE—describes 18 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 

New edition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 434 to 5% pounds, 

Our little 514 pound 20 bore is a howling success. 


[thaca Guns 


ADDRESS — ITHACA GUN COMPANY 


Excelsior Feneen Cream Rineners 


: Jensen Positive Pasteurizers 
Swing 


Jensen Hot Air Can Driers 
Stanchion Perfection Milk Coolers 


Perfection Combined Churns 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Wasson Stanchion 
Company Send for Special Catalog 


Dairy and factory sizes 


CUBA, NEW YORK 


D. H. Gowing & Co. 


Our Name—Excelsior Creamery Apparatus and Supplies 


Our Method—To make good 
Our Aim—Satisfied customers SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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FRUIT TREES FROM THE GROWER 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


Culver Road and Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We Grow Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Grape, Berry, Hedge 


We Import Rare Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Vines 
SEND FOR OUR NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER BOOK 


We guarantee it can be done with “‘Scalecide’’ for less money, with less 

effort and more effectively than with Lime-Sulfur or any thing else. 

“‘Scalecide’’ may be mixed anywhere, in any kind of a tank or barrel 

that is clean. ‘‘Scalecide’ does not corrode the pumps or clog the 

nozzle; consequently the pumps work very, much easier, with less 

labor, wear and tear. ‘‘Scalecide’’ will not injure the most delicate 

skin, and may even be placed in the eyes without the slightest incon- 

venience or injury. ‘‘Scalecide’’ is used successfully by fruit growers 

SAN JOSE SCALE 9 in the United States, South Africa, Porto Rico, Cuba, and Australia, 

§ because experience has taught them that the greatest perfection in 

fruit and foliage is produced by the continued use of ‘‘Scalecide’’ and 

with less labor and less expense. Let us prove these statements. A postal request to Dept. “‘A”’ will 
bring you by return mail, free, our book * ‘Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples,” 

and new booklet ‘‘Scalecide—the Tree-Saver.”” If your dealer cannot supply ‘“Scalecide” we will deliver 

it to any railroad station in the United States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio rivers on 


receipt of price: 50-gal. bbls., $25.00; 30-gal. cans, $16.00; 10-gal. cans, $6.75; 5-gal. cans, $3.75. 
Address: B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church Street, New York City. 


850,000 CHERRY TREES 


We grow our trees and plants from bearing orchards and sell direct to the planter at 
wholesale prices, which are 75% less than you pay agents or dealers. 

Every tree and plant guaranteed true to name, free from scale and disease, fresh dug, 
as good as money can buy. Personal attention given each order. 

Write for free illustrated Fall Catalogue of guaranteed true to name trees. 
300 Acres 28 Years 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO. 


Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 
OOOO New York 


Desirable, Improved Farms for sale in Tompkins County, at prices 
ranging from $50 to $100 an acre. 


ITHACA REALTY CO. 
107 N. Tioga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


The seat of Cornell University and State Agricultural College 


SAMUEL FRASER, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Consulting Agriculturist, Fruitgrower and Nurseryman 


We have 250 acres of orchards under our direct management and propagate nursery 
stock from selected bearing trees of merit. 
500,000 first class fruit trees from which to select. 








No scale. True to name. Healthy, vigorous trees. Catalog free. 
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The university 
teaches you what 
food you ought 
to give poultry. 
H-O Poultry 
Feeds enable you 
to give it to them. 


Each bag bears a guaranteed analysis 


H-O Poultry Feeds 


include 


Poultry Feed Scratching Feed 
Dry Poultry Mash Chick Feed 
Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 


If you cannot get them from your dealer 
write for samples and prices to 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL 


General Sales Agent 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
The H-O Company Mills, Buffalo 


This Space Reserved for 


i: we. BELES 


NURSERY STOCK 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Guarantee Your Fruit 
Crop by Spraying 


It is practically im- 
possible to raise per- 
fect fruit without 

{f sprihying thoroughly. 
/ To spray properly you 
need the best spray 
pump made—one of the 


@ RELIABLE 
“SPRAYERS 


Every part is 
made to give long 
service and de- 
signed to give the 
best possible re- 
sults in all spray 
work. Every re- 
quirement is met 

=~» by the complete 
line shown in 
our book. 

“How to Spray, 
When to Spray, 
Which Sprayer 

to Use” 


Send for a copy. It contains valuable 
spray formulas. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


16 W. Fall St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Service. 
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Laem £iLe CO. 
FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
Angola, New York. 664-666-668 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buy of the manufacturer. We are the oldest 
manufacturers of 


DRAIN TIL 


and all kinds of fireproofing material in the country. Obtain 
our samples and prices before buying. 


Our Customers:—State of New York Agricultural Depart- 
ment, nearly all the large Railroads, and 
all farmers who investigate quality before 
buying. 


Home Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


STUDENTS 


BEFORE BUYING YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 
CONSULT 


J. B. OWEN, Agent 


220 East State Street 
Bell Phone, 207-W 


Ithaca Phone, 140 
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The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into a cream separator. 


500 lbs., $75.00 900 Ibs., $90.00 
700 lbs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
Also “B-L-K” COW MILKERS 


NO MAN is entitled to a greater 
degree of comfort in his work than is 
the farmer. Itistothefarmerthat we 
must look more than to any other in- 
dustrial factor for the necessities of 
life. If there should be a universal 
destruction or failure in crops it would 
put the entire world on starvation 
rations. 

No implement on the farm compares 
with the plow in usefulness and to do 
good work the plow should be the right kind—an Oliver. 

The Oliver No. 26 Sulky Plow is at the head of its class. The entire 
construction of the plow is worthy of consideration. Of all the plows 


ever offered, the No. 26 affords the greatest comfort and really encourages 
the tired man to work. 


No. 23 SULKY PLO 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices at SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
Works at South Bend, Indiana, and Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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POULTRY 


Eggs from constitutionally strong stock for sale of the following 
varieties: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, 
Brown Leghorn, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese; Pekin, Rouen, 
Indian Runner and domesticated Wild Mallard Ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 


BE ON THE 


SAFE SIDE! 


needn't fear a visit from 
You the Sealer of Weights and 
re ~ Measures if you use... . 


THATCHER 
“MILK 
BOTTLES 


You won’t give over-capacity 
either, because they are accurate! 

Send for our free book. It tells 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to 
your profits. 


THATCHER MFG. CO. 
103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina ~ Ohio 


“* Manufacturers of bee-keeper’s supplies 
and agricultural products for 41 years.” 

Our line includes bee-hives and frames, 
section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 
and wax extractors, comb foundation 
fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 
for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 
quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 
keeper. 

We maintain branch offices and distrib- 
uting agencies in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries and invite 
correspondence from all interested in bee- 
keeping. Instrictive booklets with copies 
of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —asemi-monthly mag- 
azine—may be had upon request. 


“* The Famous Airline Bee Products.” 
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Last year we outfitted every 


Varsity Major and Minor Sports Young Man 


Team: 


Foot-Ball LaCrosse 


Base-Ball Soccer 


When you settle on that 
farm of your dreams, make 
no mistake, you will most 
Track Basket Bal likely settle for life—there- 
The Crews Hockey fore, make no mistake; con- 

Cross Country sider soil, climate, etc., and 
community. 


We solicit the Athletic business 


of the men of the College of Come and see KINDERHOOK 
Agriculture. ; 
Send for circular 


Treman King & Co. Rural Life Co. 


Outfitters for every sport KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


This Space Reserved for 


A. B. KENNEDY 
JEWELER 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Ne, n Printing Co. 317 E. State S07 StS | 
fl 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY and COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
gy Eagraved Cards and Invitations Rubber and Metal Hand Printing Stamps 
ae 


This Space Reserved for 


NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO. 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE: Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. Both Phones 
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PRESSING CONTRACT CLEANING CONTRACT 


SPECIAL CONTRACT, 9 SUITS PRESSED, $3.00 


es HERSON & HOLLAND Not Members of the Cleaners’ 


Association—Our Prices Have 
Not Been Advanced. 


The Original Cleaners 


ITHACA TELEPHONE 275-M 
217 E. STATE STREET Over Chacona’s 


TRADE WITH THEM THAT TRADE WITH YOU 


We cover all lines for Men’s Wear 
CBAVATS .......: saeeeiarecessiceess ety: UNDERWEAR... eee 
HOSIERY ......:.. Ais staye~ MES NUNEES 8 oo chs occ ceesecaree 
GLOVES....... pew ive ae? SUITS AND OVERCOATS....... 
SHIRTS vind ae HATS AND CAPS. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, $2.00 up 


DOWN TOWN, L. C. BEMENT ONTHE HILL, 
142 E. State St. The Toggery Shops 413 College Ave- 


Hatter, Hosier, Glover, Cravatter, Clothier. MAKER OF SHIRTS THAT FIT. 
TWO SHOPS. ONE FACTORY. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


The Cornell Countryman, published every month of the College year at Ithaca, N. Y. Required by 
the Act of August 24, I9I2. 


Editor, ORRIN 'M. Situ, Ithaca, N. Y.; Business Manager, BRucE P. Jones, Ithaca, N. Y; Pub- 
lisher, The Cornell Countryman Association, an unincorporated body of resident students in agriculture, 
which elects a board yearly. 


Proceeds of the paper are used in its betterment and advancement. No salaries are paid to either 
board or association members. 


ORRIN M. SMITH, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of October, 1912. 
[SEAL] E. S. DELany, Notary Public, Tompkins County, Pa. 


SHOES FOR ALL Yes, we have shoes for all and to suit 


all pocket-books. Prices ranging from 
$4.00 to $8.00. Quality, workmanship and fit guaranteed. We invite 
your inspection. 


HERRON 


Opposite Tompkins County Bank 
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It’s the Man that Cleans the Clothes that 
Makes the Man 


If it’s the NEW PROCESS CLEANING—It’s Cleaned Clean. 


Costs no more than the old way—Lasts twice as long—Is sanitary. 


Modern Dry Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 DRYDEN ROAD 


ED ED) ee) ce) 
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The Atlas Oil Co ° Perfecto Brands, Automobile Oil 


White Rose Separator Oil 
INDEPENDENT Red Rose Harvester Oil 
Other Oils for everything 


SYRACUSE BRANCH Old English Mixed Paints 
Ebony Paints for Barns, Cement work and 
- 306 W. Water St. 


Silos. Guaranteed for 5 vears 


The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 


Robinson's Photograph Shop — + ee Co. 


214 Kast State Street Drug Store in the City 


Photographer for the Senior Class | Supplies wong aa Students 
= a Specialty 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 

135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 

Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165,000 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
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Pictures Picture Framing 


SMITH’S, 315 EAST STATE STREET 


When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 


ee 


D. S. O'BRIEN 


Markets 


222 North Aurora Street 
430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 


Fresh, Salt and SmoKed Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O'BRIEN 
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Ithaca Phone 76x Ithaca Cleaning and 
Dyeing Works 
The Palace Laundry Where Old end Soiled Clothing is Made to 


e New. 
323 and 325 Eddy Street No Pressing Machines Used. 


Main Office, 409 West State Street 
F. C. Barnard, Prop. J. C. Durfey Branch, 316 1-2 College Ave. 


OH YOU FARMER BOYS! How about Pan Cakes and 


Sausage for breakfast at 


Crisseys Restaurant 
407 ealy Street 





oe seeretereeeereseereesstetsy 
ROTHSCHILD BROS. 


Men who Live in the Gen % 
Appreciate the Best in 


¢ Student Supplies” 


Nature. 
“Sho io 


t 
for rooms 
Men who Wear the Decorations and Necessaries 
wy Se Shep Clothes Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, 


Sofa Pillows, Banners, 
Desk furnishings, Lamps, 
Steins, Curtains, Books, 
Waste Paper Baskets 


Appreciate the Best in 
Tailoring. 
GREE 


E. B. BAXTER, B. BAXTER, Men’s Wear 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Ho- 


— Bros. 


“The Store of the City” 


i _mneamon 
ALBERGER 


CATERS for banquets and all other functions 
We have served “Ag” banquets for years 


Experience of thirty-eight years and unsurpassed outfit 
Nothing too large or too small 
ICE CREAM AND FANCY CAKES 


Both Phones 523 E. State Street 
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BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything. 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 
BARNEY SEAMON 


--- HEADQUARTERS FOR ... 


Digh-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 


146-148 E. STATE STREET 
WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
— 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 
CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE | PETER SCUSA 
PLANTS, ETC. MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 


THE BOOL Neatly and Promptly Done 
FLORAL co. Shoes called for and delivered in any part 


of the City 
215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Ye | Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 Eddy St., ITHACA, N. Y. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. 2€ “Songs of Cornell,’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE - 122 N. Aurora Street 


Victor Talking Machines, Records, etc. 

















“Tf you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & ERAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best makers 
in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price to students and town 
people. Suits from $10 to $30. We make to measure at a saving of 30 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. over the exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing 
“If not we make it right ” 118 East State Street 
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Hand Laundry 


Soft Laundry done 


Williams Brothers at HOME. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Positively No Chemicals Used ! 


MENDING FREE. 


At St Ht 4 58 tt ttt ft i fee tt 


WELL DRILLING 
MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Starched Goods Equal to any done 
in the City. 


NORWOOD'S 


ITHACA PHONE 144-C 
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Spy Ob a a Hee de fo te a ett ot 
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THE H. C. CABLE ART STORE 


To visit the model store at the campus gate will quickly convince 
you that I have mastered the student taste in the Photographic 
and Picture Framing line. 


BLACKMER BLOCK, 405 College Ave. Ithaca Phone 180 X 


and 
GINGER ALE 


FOR SALE AT 


THE ITHACA HOTEL AND CAFES 
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Established 1887 | = 
LARKIN BROS. | 
RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND U b d & S 
JOBBING GROCERS r an on 
JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 


408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 7 
y : WE have all of the 


WI S THE LATEST DESIGNS in 
PRINTER 
Is at your Service for all Classes : 
of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. | F or eign and 
Buffalo Street, Next to Post Office | 1 
ae Domestic Woolens 
PIO OHIO OOOO Myson 


os 
BATES’ © 8 OUR DRESS SUITS, SACK 
wo 
TAILORING SHOP © @ suits and OVERCOATS 
411 E. State St. o 
Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing and Repairing. e are made up in the Latest Styles, 
WO OOOO oooovovvvysyrodowowom also NORFOLKS 


a, 


KRKKK KKK KKK K IK RO HR 


SeGSCCEEEERE 


to your indi- 


vidual taste. 


Gas Power and The Cornell 
Countryman for one year only $1.50. 208 East Seneca Street 


Regular price of each one is 51.00. 


M HXKKXKK KRKKX 


See OO ERE ¢ 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE] 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORE SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


R. A. HEGOIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES AND FINE JEWELRY 
136 East State Street 
ITHACA, UN. Y. 
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Christy Engraving Co. 
WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Halftones Illustrations 
Line Etchings Designing 
and 


Embossing Plates 


OOOO On OOOO Oooo 


ree x tips igatet 5 
Bis Sia a el a ca a a a 


We are Specialists in 


Color Plate Engraving and 
Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power of your next catalogue, 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates, but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 
international reputation. We shall be pleased tosubmit estimates or 
samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OU OU Oo og ot oo 
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Yellow Transparent Apple—a profitable and dependable early variety. 


GOOD ADVICE 


‘Buy of the man doing the biggest business—there is a reason— 
he has the best goods,”’ is what Daniel Webster said. He was right; 
the nursery firm supplying superior stock gets the most trade. 
That is why we are enabled to produce and sell our millions of 
trees every year. 


Ask for catalogue. Valuable Maryland and Delaware farms for 
sale. Write for particulars. 


Harrison’s Nurseries 
J. G. HARRISON & SONS, Proprietors 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 
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Are in a Class by Themselves 


They cost but a little more than the 
cheapest, while they save twice as much and 
last five times as long as other separators. 

They save their cost every six months over 
gravity setting systems and 
every year over other separ- 
ators, while they may be 
bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms that they will 
actually pay for themselves. 

Every assertion thus 
briefly made is subject to 
demonstrative proof to your 
own satisfaction by the near- 
est DE LAVAL local agent, 
or by your writing to the 

‘Company direct. 
Why then, in the name of simple common sense, should any one 
who has use for a Cream Separator go without one, buy other than a 


DE LAVAL, or continue the use of an inferior separator ? 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 





